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University of Washington, Seattle. 


“A bold, interesting picture of the great dominant traits 
that give adolescence its individuality.” And plans for 
the scientific adjustment of education to meet the adoles- 
- cent’s needs, with suggestions for educational procedures 
which will be in harmony with he unfolding nature of 
youth. $3.00. 
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By W. J. Ospurn, Professor of School Administration, 

State University of Ohio, and Director of Educational 
Research, Ohio State Department of Education; and 
Ben J. Rowan, Superintendent of Schools, Appleton,.. 
Wisconsin, 

Here, for the first time, is a program of activities for 

above-average children, without segregation. The ex- 

periment was carried on in the schools of Appleton, Wis- 

consin, and here is outlined in detail for adaptation in 

any school. $2.00. 
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A Transition Period In American Higher 
Education, 1860-1880 


C. B. HERSHEY, DEAN 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


UST now, when there is such widespread discus- 

sion of every phase of American higher educa- 

J tion and when there are so many ventures in 

the direction of a modification of college and 

university organization, it may not be wholly 

E without interest to present another period of 

= change equally or perhaps more important than 

* the present for the institutions for advanced 

study. I have called this “A Transition period in American 
Higher Education, 1860-1880.” 

No other short period in the history of American higher 
education has witnessed so many important changes as the 
seventh and eighth decades of the nineteenth century. In 
1860 the colleges were almost wholly under the control of the 
several religious denominations, and the educational offerings 
were limited to a highly prescribed classical, philosophical, 
and mathematical course with a few ventures into the field 
of the practical sciences. By the year 1880 the outlook for 
advanced learning in America was considerably changed. 
The church was still active in college building and support, 
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but the state was also entering aggressively into the field of 
higher education and, also, independent educational institu- 
tions were being established. The classical course still repre- 
sented the major interest in the college curriculum, but many 
new subjects were being offered and were studied by increas- 
ing numbers of students. Seven rather distinct movements 
had their beginnings between 1860 and 1880, and the sub- 
sequent years have recorded a most remarkable progress of 
those movements. 


NATIONAL AND STATE AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION. Viewed 
from the present development of state universities in the 
central and western parts of the United States no one act 
has so changed the course of higher education as that of the 
Morrill Land Grant by the federal government in 1862. This 
grant of land to the several states for educational purposes 
resulted, in part, from agitation and memorials from agri- 
cultural societies, urging the national government to appro- 
priate a portion of the more than one billion acres of national 
domain for agricultural education. After several unsuccess- 
ful efforts on the part of Mr. Justin Morrill, a member of 
Congress from Vermont, first in the House then in the Senate, 
a bill was passed in 1862, granting to each state not then in 
rebellion, 30,000 acres of land for each senator and repre- 
sentative in Congress for 
“the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one 
college where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the states may prescribe, in order to promote 


the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of life.’’! 


It was necessary for the several states to accept the con- 
gressional grant by legislative act and to make provision for 
utilizing it by appointing trustees or regents to be custodians 


1 For a discussion of the several land grant acts and the acts themselves, 
see Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1890-91, pp. 579-593. 
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of the fund; and, in addition, to provide a suitable site and 
equipment to advance the educational program indicated in 
the act of Congress. In some instances the endowment was 
used to establish Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
in the already existing state universities as was the case in 
Missouri and Wisconsin; in other states new institutions were 
created as in Ohio and Illinois; while Indiana and New York 
were fortunate in being able to combine substantial individual 
gifts with the congressional endowment in establishing respec- 
tively Purdue University and Cornell. 

State legislatures, however, did not seem to realize fully 
the possibilities and responsibilities of these new or enlarged 
institutions. Everywhere it soon became apparent that the 
income from the land grants could not maintain the educa- 
tional institutions launched by the states, and the officers 
of the new colleges went before their respective legislatures 
for maintenance, expansion and current expenses. This was 
a new angle to the situation and the state legislatures began 
their annual appropriations for state institutions reluctantly 
and with misgivings as to the wisdom of such money grants. 
It was during this transition period that the policy of mak- 
ing appropriations from general taxation or of levying a 
special assessment for state educational institutions was estab- 
lished.? 


LARGE PERSONAL GIFTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. One of 
the characteristic marks of the mid-nineteenth century col- 
leges under church direction was their lack of adequate 
endowment. Large gifts and substantial endowments for 
higher learning have their inception in the transition period 
in the third quarter of the century. 

Among the earliest of college philanthropists was Matthew 
Vassar, Poughkeepsie, New York, who not only gave an 
unusually large sum of money for one institution, but who 

2 Appropriations of money for college support had been made by several 


of the states before this time, and even by some of the colonies, but the 
adoption of a settled policy of state support belongs to this period, 1860-1880. 
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has the honor of founding one of the first amply endowed 
and adequately organized colleges for women. Mr. Vassar 
made an initial gift of $428,000 which was increased later 
by another fund of $360,000, making a total of $788,000 from 
one man for one college. The first gift was made in 1861 
and the latter before his death in 1868. Vassar College is 
located at the home of its founder and was opened to stu- 
dents in 1865. 

A combination of forces entered into the establishment of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, —the congressional 
land endowment, Andrew D. White, the first president, and 
Ezra Cornell, the generous benefactor. Mr. Cornell made an 
initial gift of $500,000 and the site, two hundred acres of 
land. Thus came into being Cornell University. Mr. Cornell’s 
generosity is not to be measured by this one gift; later he 
secured the passage of a law in New York authorizing him 
to purchase the land scrip, the gift of the national govern- 
ment, at the current market price on condition that all the 
profits accruing from the location and sale of the lands repre- 
sented by such scrip should be turned over to the university 
as a part of the Cornell Endowment Fund. As a result of 
this far-sighted and generous policy, the university received 
between 1880 and 1890 approximately $5,000,000 from the 
sale of the land scrip. 

One of the outstanding philanthropists of England and 
America during the mid-nineteenth century was George Pea- 
body. Our interest in this connection is in only one of his 
many funds — $3,500,000 for Southern education. This 
exceedingly large sum of money was given in 1866 and was 
used in various ways to advance education in the south. 
Finally, however, it was agreed that one of the most effective 
means for the encouragement of general education was to 
provide an adequately trained teaching body. Accordingly, 
$1,000,000 of the Peabody Fund was set aside for the found- 
ing and maintenance of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, at Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The city of Nashville in Tennessee was further advanced 
as an educational center by a gift of $1,000,000 from Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt of New York City. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church South had made futile attempts to establish Central 
University at Nashville. One of the leaders in the movement 
was Bishop N. H. McTyeire, who had married a cousin of 
the wife of Mr. Vanderbilt. Through this relation Mr. 
Vanderbilt learned of the efforts to establish a seat of learn- 
ing at Nashville, and, in 1873, made a gift of $500,000 to 
the corporation. This, of course, was gladly accepted, and 
the name was fittingly changed, in honor of the donor, to 
Vanderbilt University. Before Mr. Vanderbilt died in Jan- 
uary, 1877, he had given a total of $1,000,000 to the insti- 
tution. 

Perhaps the most significant gift to education during this 
transition period, 1860-1880, was made by Johns Hopkins 
of Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Hopkins’ total benefactions 
were in excess of $7,000,000 with $3,500,000 for a university. 
The board of trustees, appointed by the donor, was left abso- 
lutely independent in the administration of the fund, and 
the wisdom of the board in founding a university as con- 
trasted with the four hundred or more colleges in the land 
made the gift especiaily significant. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was opened for students in 1876. 

An interesting comment on the changing emphasis on the 
source of college authority and control is found in the inde- 
pendent character of the institutions founded by the generous 
gifts indicated in the foregoing account of philanthropy in 
American higher education. The institutions founded and 
advanced by these large funds were practically independent 
of both church and state. 


UNIVERSITIES AND GRADUATE STUDY. When the trustees 
of the Johns Hopkins Fund inquired of leading American 
educators concerning the best use they could make of the 
money, James B. Angell, president of the University of 
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Michigan, urged the importance of doing something different 
of founding a real university. The advice of President 
Angell apparently represented a growing sentiment among 
the leaders of higher education; in any case the time and 
occasion seemed to suggest the wisdom of going beyond the 
colleges in the educational offerings of the new institution. 
In the inaugural address of Daniel Coit Gilman, the first 
president of Johns Hopkins, the university is contrasted with 
the college as follows: 


“The earliest foundations in our country were colleges, not 
universities. Scholars were often graduated early in this 
century at the age when they now enter. Earnest efforts 
are now making to establish universities. Harvard, with a 
boldness which is remarkable, has essentially given up its 
collegiate restrictions and introduced the benefits of university 
freedom; Yale preserves its college course intact, but has 
added a school of science and developed a strong graduate 
department; the University of Michigan and Cornell Univer- 
sity quite early adopted the discipline of universities, and 
already equal or surpass not a few of their older sisters; the 
University of Virginia from its foundation has upheld the 
university in distinction from the college idea. The cry all 
over the land is for university advantages, not as superseding 
but as supplementing collegiate discipline.” 

In the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Johns Hopkins University, in 1902, two leading educators, 
President W. R. Harper of the University of Chicago, then 
the youngest of the great educational institutions, and Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot of Harvard, the oldest, made most striking 
statements relative to university development and graduate 
‘study in American institutions. President Harper observed: 

“We are celebrating, in these days, not only the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Johns Hopkins University, the com- 
pletion of a quarter of a century of magnificent work by a 
great University — we are celebrating, also, the close of the 
first period of University Education in these United States. 

“During this first period, the University idea has been intro- 
duced and established. Nor does the time within which this 
has taken place, date far back. There were no universities 
in this country before the war. There were, in fact, no 
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large colleges. But, within thirty years, institutions have 
come into existence, possessing not only the name, but the 
character of universities; and old institutions have changed, 
not only their character, but their names. In other words, 
the University idea has, beyond question, established itself 
upon a strong foundation.” 

The following high testimonial to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and to President Gilman is from President Eliot, who 
refers to the introduction of the university and graduate 
study into American higher education: 


“President Gilman, your first achievement here, with the 
help of your colleagues, your students, and your trustees, has 
been, to my thinking — and I have had good means of obser- 
vation — the creation of a school of graduate studies, which 
not only has been in itself a strong and potent school, but 
which has lifted every other university in the country in its 
department of arts and sciences. I want to testify that the 
graduate school of Harvard University, started feebly in 1870 
and 1871, did not thrive, until the example of Johns Hopkins 
forced our faculty to put their strength into the development 
of our instruction for graduates. And what was true of 
Harvard was true of every other university in the land which 
aspired to create an advanced school of arts and sciences.” 

This movement in the direction of university development 
is probably the most important of all of the new movements 


during the transition period from 1860 to 1880. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. Any 
study of the colleges of the period from 1820 to 1870 reveals 
the fact that the student body was made up of boys and 
young men many of whom in our present time would be 
found in our public high schools. Two years of formal school- 
ing beyond the elementary branches provided the required 
training for the first year college class. Only a few of the 
colleges did not maintain preparatory departments and fre- 
quently no very strict line was drawn between the college 
and preparatory work of the students. Many of the colleges 


Ww. in “The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Johns Hopkins 
niversity,”’ p. 

4 Eliot, C. W., in “The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Johns Hopkins 
University,” p. 105. 
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were academies grown large and were elevated into the ranks 
of the colleges to gratify an educational ambition and to give 
advanced instruction to a few of the more mature and 
advanced students. Of course, there were bona-fide colleges, 
with rigid entrance and graduation requirements and with 
groups of exclusively college students, but altogether the sys- 
tem of higher education was such as to be disturbed by the 
general establishment of public high schools which were occa- 
sionally significantly called “The People’s Colleges.” 


Cubberley has drawn a most suggestive graph to show the 
changes in secondary education in America. The academy 
movement reached its zenith about 1850 and was rapidly 
declining about 1870; the public high school was increasing 
in favor and was beginning to make a rapid numerical 
development between 1870 and 1880. Inglis observes in this 
connection: 

“We may be justified in saying that the period from 1821 
to about 1870 represents the period at the beginning of the 
high school movement for the country at large, the period 
of about 1870 to 1890, the period of growth and development, 
and the period from about 1890 to the present, the period of 
the dominance of the public high school in the field of sec- 
ondary education.’ 


The high school movement which dotted the land every- 
where with schools of secondary grade, open to the people 
without tuition charges, and offering a wider choice of sub- 
jects than any of the earlier types of secondary schools, 
required of the colleges an adjustment to the new educational 
conditions. The question of admitting to the first year col- 
lege class the pupils who had completed the high school course 
had to be answered; the value of the new studies had to be 
determined; in general, all relations between the new type 
of secondary schools and the colleges had to be examined 
and established. The development of the public high school 


5 Cubberley, E. P.. “Public Education in the United States,’ p. 192, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1919. 

6 Inglis, A. J., “Principles of Secondary Education,” p. 195, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918. 
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was, indeed, a factor in the transition period of higher edu- 
cation. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. The educational literature of the 
transition period, 1860-1880, contains many articles on the 
“New Education,” and many references to the demand for 
the more practical and modern subjects of study. The dis- 
cussion was provoked, in large part, by the rather spectacular 
development of the land grant colleges for agriculture and 
mechanic arts, and by the establishment of departments and 
schools of science and practical arts in some of the older 
institutions. Between 1860 and 1880 no less than thirty state 
institutions were founded and during that period the emphasis 
was on the specific, practical objects for which they were 
brought into existence. In the establishment of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the founder said, “I would found an institution where 
any person can find instruction in any study.” From the 
beginning the university at Ithaca extended its courses into 
the field of the “New Education” by the equipment of labora- 
tories and the creation of technical and mechanical depart- 
ments. 


In 1865 the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
opened as a “school of industrial science.” From the begin- 
ning its courses included the subjects for all departments of 
engineering, architecture, and kindred fields; its instruction 
was largely in laboratories; and it succeeded in placing a cer- 
tain stamp of value and dignity on the non-classical and 
so-called non-cultural education. 


The entrance of the “New Education” into the smaller 
colleges is illustrated in the opening of laboratories at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. In 1865 the president 
of Dickinson recommended the extension of elective subjects 
to include natural science. The recommendation received 
favorable consideration. The historian of Dickinson College, 
who was also the Professor of Natural Sciences, says con- 
cerning this new departure: 
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“A laboratory to accommodate about a dozen students was 
fitted up on the ground floor of the South College, not with 
all the modern appliances to be sure, but simply adapted to 
a rudimentary course in analytical chemistry. The places 
were all filled at once. — The college was thus among the 
very earliest to inaugurate such a course.’”? 

The “New Education,” especially as it was provided in the 


laboratory work of the students, opened a new channel for 
the acquisition of knowledge. What the lecture was to the 
text-book — a supplementary statement to support the printed 
page — the laboratory now became to the lecture, an oppor- 
tunity for the student himself to test and enforce the printed 
or spoken statements. . 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXTENSION. The normal school, in its 
development, has represented a form of higher education. 
Some of the academies made a very limited provision for the 
training of teachers and received small subsidies from the 
state treasuries for their efforts. The special training of 
teachers, however, was not given any worthy consideration 
in the mid-nineteenth century institutions of higher learning. 

The United States Commissioner of Education reports 
that in 1860 there were twelve state normal schools, and that 
by 1870 this small number had increased to fifty.* This was 
the beginning of still greater participation on the part of 
the state in the training of teachers. Private normal schools 
also developed rapidly during the transition period, 1860- 
1880, some of them as departments of already existing col- 
leges and others as new institutions. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. As the result of 
an action of school superintendents, assembled in a conven- 
tion, a memorial was presented to Congress urging the crea- 
tion of a Department of Education in the national govern- 
ment. Accordingly, such a department was established, 
March 2, 1867, 

“for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall 


7 Himes, C. F., “Dickinson College,”’ 
8 Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1870, p. 256. 
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show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and management of school sys- 
tems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.’ 


This Department was soon reduced to a Bureau in the 
Department of the Interior, and the Secretary of Education 
was changed to the Commissioner of Education, but the pur- 
pose remained unchanged, and the work of gathering, classify- 
ing, and publishing educational facts and figures was begun 
on a national scale. 

Higher education with all other aspects of educational 
endeavor has come under the search-light of this Bureau 
with the result that defects as well as wholesome achieve- 
ments have been presented to the public. For the first time 
official and authoritative reports of the colleges were made 
available to the public. This factual material together with 
subsequent accrediting agencies have aided greatly in giving 
some degree of uniformity to practices and procedures in 
higher education. The first comprehensive report of the com- 
missioner was made in 1870, and since that date no educa- 
tional literature in America has approached in volume or 
detail the publications of the Bureau of Education. This 
new venture in American education belongs to this period of 
transition, 1860-1880. 

Almost every significant development of higher education 
in America during the past fifty or sixty years can be traced 
back to the seventh and eighth decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Some of the roots of the more recent movements go 
back of the time indicated, but they were so lacking in vitality 
and strength as to be unable to give any significant evidence 
of their existence. But all of the movements to which refer- 
ence has been made have flourished since that time and have 
contributed largely to the importance of college and university 
education in the United States. 


9 Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1870, p. 5. 
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The Poets’ Poet 


FLORENCE BENNETT ANDERSON 
364 BOYER AVENUE, WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


RELY for a master stitcher of word melody 


the most beautiful name in the world: VERGIL. 
S To like it best in our native transliteration may 
merely be to elect the familiar. He is, inti- 


mately as well as augustly, a world poet. How- 
ever, in this year, Italy is keeping him for her- 
= self. Two thousand years on the fifteen of Octo- 
Summ beri since he was born in the village of Andes, 
a part of Mantua, up in her northland. He died in her south, 
at Brindisi, and was buried near the home of his later years, 
above the curved shore which Vesuvius menaces. They show 
you at Naples that which has long passed as his grave. 
Parthenope was the name of the first Greek settlement in 
this neighborhood, a dimly traditional colony sent out from 
Rhodes at the beginning of the First Millenium before our 
era. There were legends of a Siren-foundress, Virgin-Voice, 
a name oddly suggestive of this northern singer who loved 
the south, of his suave, ascetic personality, his unwedded 
soul, his exquisite art. They used to call him Old Maid 
(Parthenias), but there was affection in the whispered mock- 
ery at his austere habit of life. He avoided chance encoun- 
ters, which would mean conversation, distraction, strain on 
his innate diffidence. Truly, while his long legs moved, his 
spirit must have been wandering in a haze of poetic adven- 
ture. The strange past of this Bay region, his own fancies 
busy at a gossamer fabric which mingled history, religion, 
nationalism, the poetry already sung and that now in process 
of modulation in his brain,—how could he talk long with 
loiterers and wasters on the gay, fashionable promenades of 


1 Precisians in mathematics have pointed out that 1931, rather than 1930, 
is properly Vergil’s Bimillennial. In the transition from years B. C. to those 
of A. D. there is no year 0. 
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Greco-Roman Neapolis? Of course, he would choose the by- 
ways, those of terraced ascent to heights of broad and varied 
vision, those that led down to the deep-colored sea. Often 
he will have paced the imperial Strand toward Octavian’s 
Villa Sans Souci (Pausilypon). What generation since his 
time has not responded to the charms of the Strada that leads 
to Posilipo? But he would not stray far enough to risk a 
teasing by the amenities of that palace. Rather he would 
choose to sit for hours, if he might be alone, in the portico 
of Poseidon’s temple, hearing the wash of waves, musing in 
a fourth dimensional space, spying the ships of Odysseus 
struggling for port and, more dimly, those of Aeneas, discern- 
ible as wraiths on the horizon. 

The road here bore southeast, but if the coast-line were 
persistently followed, the general trend of its juttings and 
sinuosities would carry the wayfarer north as far as he would 
go,—to Ostia, port of Rome, to Tuscan Pisa, and beyond. 
The Celt in the veins of this man, born in Cisalpine Gaul, 
must often have yearned for the “old country.” That part 
of him, if Scot and Irishman give a clue, will have been more 
Mantuan at home than abroad, comfortably adapted to the 
new, homesick for the early familiar, and out of that pain 
fashioning his sweetest songs. 

The reverse curve on the far side of the promontory from 
which the imperial villa commanded the gleaming islets was 
a gulf holding on one arm the humming harbor of Puteoli 
(Pozzuoli), on the other Baiae. But our Maro would not 
care for the luxurious houses of the merchants of the one or 
for the Roman dandies and beauties of the other, resting 
themselves in elegant boredom from the fatigues of metro- 
politan pleasure. He would prefer a solitary country ride 
and from some hilly coign, shaded by a great stone-pine, would 
look down on their marble and tiles, quietly meditating on 
the tale that derived the name of his country’s wealthiest 
resort from Ulysses’ helmsman, Baios. But at times he must 
submit to being dragged thither by the conventions of polite- 
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ness and the compulsions of friendship. They would make 
him take the sulphur baths as tonic for his frail health and 
urge him to rest and feed endlessly. On these visits he 
might contrive to escape their solicitude and the tiresome 
round of smart amusement and stroll some day by the vol- 
canic lakes, wondering at the legends of Avernus, studying 
the gruesome Solfaterra, — a Hades’ realm, indeed, — thence 
tramping to Cumae, where he would be haunted by thoughts 
of the Sibyl. How gladly this shy person would return to 
his own snug villa at Naples, where he could control the tenor 
of his days in the solitude which his work required, the shap- 
ing of the poetic narrative that constantly occupied brain and 
hand, the story of. the fusion of races on his native soil, of 
the growth of Rome,—not merely the stately city, but the 
abstract polity which gave a man the proudest boast of citi- 
zenship,—of the fashioning for the nations of the earth an 
ideal of Peace. 

The dreamer discerned a glorious internationalism ; modern 
retort, even in denominating it a ruthless nationalism, must 
catalogue ample blessings brought thereby to Europe. The 
Vergilian epic, based on the author’s patriotic view of Destiny, 
commands for the idea of Pax Romana that esthetic admira- 
tion which springs at sight of the lovely fragments left of 
its contemporary idealizing in another art:—the slabs of the 
Altar of Peace, carved by a deft chisel at the command of 
Augustus. It is proper to consider seriously what achieved 
Peace meant to that generation in Italy after a dreadful series 
of civil wars. 


For more than ten years Vergil, severe task-master to him- 
self, labored in Naples at his tale of Aeneas. The climate 
was good for his pulmonary weakness, while he was more 
subtly helped, in body as well as imagination, by the stimulus 
of the legendary associations of the scene spread before him. 
ARMS AND A HERO:—his theme was a re-setting, curtailing, 
re-forming of the Jliad and the Odyssey. There is the view— 
Latinists denote it that of biased Grecians— which makes 
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every item in Rome’s literature a paraphrase from the Greek. 
A man has but to try his hand at translating adequately some 
bit which he admires in a language other than his own to 
understand that a beautiful paraphrase is in itself a work 
of art. Civilization has lumbered on its way, not more by 
the originalities of the creative mind than by its inspired 
copyings. My own belief is that the most perceptive phil- 
Hellenes are the most appreciative readers of the Latin mas- 
terpieces. At any rate, it is impossible to disentangle the 
strands of the close-woven Greco-Roman tradition. The 
tricks of luck, which preserved sometimes a Greek original, 
sometimes a Roman imitation, in all the arts of that older 
civilization, subjected perforce to the iconoclasm of barbarism 
and of Christian intolerance, have fantastically jumbled the 
evidence. Where were to be found more glowing enthusias- 
ticals for the Hellenic types than in that group of brilliant, 
new-world, western minds, aware of esthetic lacks in home 
culture, the men catalogued for all time by the name of an 
astute, amazing, intellectually tempered personality, — the 
AUGUSTANS? 

When Vergil had filled in the twelve blocks of his epic, so 
that the narrative ran its complete course, he knew the work 
for one not yet finished. His own bitter judgment on this 
which he had hoped to make his crowning achievement was 
directed, I can imagine, not toward the lines left here and 
there at halves and a few flawed cadences and gaping rhythms, 
the imperfections learnedly cited by the schoolmasters. I 
cannot believe that even the dejection of mortal illness weight- 
ing the soul of the fastidious artist could, for these trivial 
and infrequent blemishes, have consigned the labor of years 
to the flames. Of course, these loomed before the despondent 
consciousness of a death-bed; but surely the poet’s decree was 
rooted rather in the idea of a major flaw. Presumably the 
last six books had long haunted him as a semi-whole which 
might have to be re-cast. Adventuring here into untried 
fields of myth and history, he must have felt the uncertainty 
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of the innovator. And artistically, by contrast with the 
superb first six books, this, the Italian, the national part of 
his tale, must have teased his craftsmanship. How fashion 
a criterion for something so novel? He would prefer as a 
patriot that this be the more unforgettable portion. His diffi- 
dence, when friends kept urging that the poem be published, 
may well have pivoted here. It seemed best to him to let it 
lie for a long time untouched. And so he planned several 
years of rest and travel in Greece and countries further east. 
When he returned, refreshed and stimulated, he could appraise 
both unity and detail of execution. The inspired retouches 
would be spontaneous. He had been not long abroad when 
a sun-stroke at Megara made him so ill that Augustus, chanc- 
ing to meet him, carried him home in his train, but only as 
far as the port of Brindisi, where Vergil died. The imperial 
veto on that last injunction that the manuscript be destroyed 
saved the Aeneid. It is attractive to conjecture that Oxtavian 
understood the nature of the author’s scruple. 

Later taste also has been bewildered about the comparative 
merits of the two parts into which the epic of Rome falls, 
although favor has quite steadily remained with the earlier 
half. The character of Dido alone, carrying with it the 
Carthaginian episode, is for some critics the superlative claim 
of the poems as a work of art. Possibly not until our own 
generation, armed with the apparatus of archeological re- 
search, has a qualified modern audience been gathered for 
the second half! Present-day inquiry does not dismiss as 
negligible the antiquarian lore of a poet writing for well- 
educated contemporaries, keenly interested in theories of their 
national origins. A volcanic soil, this Italian, scarred of erup- 
tions and conflagrations, not fiercer among the cosmic Titans 
than among human ambitions. A mixed race, fused by ter- 
rifying invasions and passionate expansions and ancestral 
rivalries. Great talk there must have been in the spacious 
gardens which Maecenas had made out of a potter’s field and 
dump-heap on the Esquiline, determined by his wealth to 
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establish that shoddy quarter of Rome as respectable, great 
talk in those alleys of ilex and cypress and laurel, under the 
swiftly varying skies of a spring day, in the star-glittering 
summer nights, in the autumn while the late roses lingered 
by the walls and about the statues and fringed the fountains! 
Certain hospitalities the Vergilian shyness did not dread. Cer- 
tain companionships were not a disturbance to his guarded 
solitude. High talk of racial blendings, of a unified peninsula, 
of Roman domination in other lands, of Destiny, whose per- 
sonification in feminine form was an ingrained cult-habit of 
Latium! And beyond this walled pleasance, out in the fora, 
chisels were tapping, at work for the inscrutable, benign 
Octavian, facing the old brick city in marble. Passages from 
his vision of the founding the laureate will have read to a 
choice group, not only on this hill, but on a more famous of 
the Seven, first site of Romulus’ little enclosure, the Palatine, 
where the quiet-faced Practical Dreamer, wizard in chief over 
this contemporary grandeur and prosperity, lived in a modest 
house. “THINE, ROMAN, TO RULE THE WORLD.” A united 
Italy, fused of jarring races: Ligurian, Oscan, Bruttian, 
Greek, Calabrian, Apulian, Samnite, Sabine, Celt, Etruscan, 
Venetic, Umbrian, Faliscan, Latin: ye gods, what a list when 
the patriot gave the Ausonian roll-call! And how the modern 
historian turns them on his tongue! In him those final six 
books of the Aeneid The Wooing of Lavinia -—-have an 
attentive reader. 

Provincial birth gave Vergil his perspective, and this was 
sharpened to a greater objectivity by his acceptance —a 
volte-face for his family — of the Augustan pacification of 
the country. He became, with passionate sincerity, the ideal- 
izing apologist for the new theory of government. The doc- 
trine of the strong hand in politics was indigenous to the 
Latin soil, as witnessed the provision under the constitution 
of the old Republic for a dictator when required by circum- 
stance. The history of Italy, from dim past to present, offers 
examples of the idea in function. The benevolent despotism 
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which Julius Caesar was in process of accomplishing was 
instituted and stabilized by his grand-nephew and adopted 
son, Octavian. To make the Second Empire of France an 
anology is to mis-read the iron will and silent purpose of the 
Roman who fell heir to an eclipsed uncle’s grandeur. The 
coup d’ état of Augustus established an empire amazingly 
stout in longevity, but never was the word spoken which might 
hint an essential alteration in the system of government. The 
venerable republican forms never lapsed. There was the addi- 
tional glory: the country had received a Father. Here was 
the title to affectionate reverence: PATER PATRIAE. The halo 
of martyrdom and divinity had descended from the dead 
Julius. Thus the head of the always victorious army, agent 
of Destiny for the spread of the Roman rule, The Commander 
(IMPERATOR), was Reverend (AUGUSTUS). These were but 
the aura of power. The fact was rooted in the rights which 
the commons had won out of tough struggle from the old 
patrician oligarchy. Year after year, while the Roman Em- 
pire endured, the tribunician power was voted by the people 
to the First Citizen (PRINCEPS). It is one of the ironies of 
history that such an autocracy was sanctioned and maintained 
by a prerogative intended to give popular liberty. The vested 
authority was that of the absolute veto, the deadlock. Astute 
Octavian! He showed himself most modestly AuGUsT. He 
seems not to have cared for state and luxury. The ostenta- 
tions of later dynasts developed out of the simple early titles 
the symbols of rank inherited by feudal Europe. 

Court patronage can be made to appear an ugly token of 
success in an art. Both Augustus and his minister for home 
affairs, Maecenas, were genuine connoisseurs in literature. 
By a shifted angle of judgment they, rather than those whose 
genius they patronized, may be shown as the privileged. To 
recognize an artist, to choose for the intimate circle only 
minds of the first rank, — not all princes have come off well 
by the ordeal of esthetic taste. The lyric poet Horace gives 
a delightful description of the terms on which he and his 
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friends were “protected” by Maecenas. If ever there was a 
choice “republic of letters,” it seems to have been in that 
coterie. To give a man a mountain villa and let him stay 
there in solitude, suffering, as patron, the refusal of eager 
invitations for his companionship in town, to face the possi- 
bility of being told with polite firmness that one was unwel- 
come as guest in that fastness at a certain time, — not many 
Maecenases have lived up to their prototype! 

Revealing biographical bits concerning Vergil come from 
this Horace. The friendship is one of the most beautiful in 
the history of the arts. The man of whom the caustic-suave 
lyrist could write with deep tenderness as the half of his soul 
is charmingly characterized. Again, coupling him with their 
benefactor, Maecenas, he says:— 


“Whiter souls than these earth never bore; 
To them than I none other is more knit.” 
The two poets were alike in sharing, as political turn-coats, 
the benevolence of the new régime. Horace had actually 
borne arms for the opposite side. Both had been stripped of 
their patrimony, the one in Apulia, the other in the Mantuan 
district, by the confiscation of lands designed to enrich the 
veterans of the Triumvirate at the expense of sympathizers 
with Brutus and his party. In the case of Vergil, there had 
been direct intercession in his father’s behalf to Octavian him- 
self. The success of the adventure is narrated, re-set in the 
pastoral mode, in the First Eclogue. Horace, plucked bare 
and glad of a chance at a humble clerkship in Rome, was 
indebted in part to Vergil for the fortunate introduction to 
Maecenas. Our northerner seems never to have had practical 
experience of soldiering. It is a whimsical hap that the 
gentlest “Roman of them all” should have written the martial 
epic of the nation. In spite of rustic birth, Vergil was appar- 
ently trained by boyhood schooling to a career of letters. His 
studies were orderly, at Cremona, Milan, Rome, first in 
rhetoric, later in philosophy. Unless his father had unusual 
vision for a simple farmer, this choice may be interpreted 
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as an early recognition of physical delicacy in the lad. An 
obscure tradition, which makes the father a potter, — rather 
than a day-laborer, the more familiar version, — elevated in 
wealth and station by marriage with a yeoman’s daughter, 
heiress to a tight little acreage, tempts the fictive biographer 
with the idea that here is a clue to the paternal desire to rear 
a penman in place of a ploughman. However —to urge the 
Horatian parallel again— another farmer-father was fully 
aware of the advantages of an academic education and super- 
vised every step of his boy’s training. It is as idle to specu- 
late on the presumable influence of a father skilled in a fine 
handicraft as on the racial characteristics of a mother named 
Magia Polla. 

Quite as idle also to argue Celtic blood from Cisalpine 
birth, or Etruscan from the early history of the native dis- 
trict! Nevertheless, there are pleasures — some would elfishly 
maintain, profits —of idleness. I could fancy a sprightly 
brief anent the Etruscan lineage to match efforts already 
expended on proving the Celtic strain by our poet’s taste for 
romance. And I can amuse myself with the picture of a little 
farm not far from the reedy courses of the Mincio, with a 
snug, graystone house, austere and homely, built for shelter 
in the northerly winters, but open-faced also to the more 
genial Italian seasons. And I begin to see an impetuous, lov- 
ing woman as its mistress, utterly unmindful of herself as 
bringer of the sesterces to a taper-fingered, contemplative, 
tenderly melancholy husband. I can feel the grave, religious 
temper of that household. I think a perceptive child once 
heard an old Etruscan woman hint to his mother the dread 
shapes that came with prophetic dreams, but his father, hap- 
pening on that conclave, led him off to the garden. In one 
of the out-buildings there was a wheel, seldom used now. 
And ranged on shelves, under sheets which one might lift 
for a peep, were all manner of pretty shapes, bowls and jugs 
and flasks and plates, gay with color and pictures. Which 
was one to like best? That great wooden cheese-bowl where 
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you could see a little fox thrusting his pointed face into the 
basket of a naughty shepherd boy who had forgotten every- 
thing for a prankish climb with another lad up a high wall? 
Or this smooth, reddish one of clay, moulded in garlands? Or 
that very old one that Father said was Greek and must not 
be touched by careless fingers? But it was so bright, with 
its orange and lustrous black! And what stories it told on 
its two sides! Were those the Hesperids, Father? And look! 
There was Paris in his queer Phrygian cap, and the tall god- 
desses were coming to him for judgment. Tell me another 
story, Father, one of the long, fine Greek ones! 


Potter-fathered or not, Vergil is matchless as a poet of 
subtle pictorial power. Each of the ten Eclogues must have 
set to twitching the brush of every painter who could read 
them. The quality belongs, to be sure, to the types which 
they closely follow, those Sicilian Picturelets (Idylls); but 
early choice of theme and manner are intimately expressive 
of predilection, and the excellence of this, the young poet’s 
first major attempt, is precisely here, in mastery of vivid 
description. They are idylls, however mannered, which meet 
the supreme test: they “come alive.” Further, the characters 
in the scenes have been successfully transposed from Greek 
Sicily to Italy. For some readers the sole charm of the 
Georgics, apart from the melody of the metre, is in the lovely 
descriptive bits. I think even the unwilling schoolboy carries 
into his hoary time pictures from the Aeneid. Some may 
smile with approbation on that idea of the artist-father. 

The country about Mantua is self-revealed to the archzolo- 
gist as having once been predominantly Etruscan. Even if 
the veins did not hold some of that blood, could a sensitive 
child escape the influences of that heritage? - Rome herself 
received some of her characteristic symbols in civics and 
religion from Etruria: the fasces, the bordered robe, the 
rites of augury. The gravity peculiarly Vergil’s, the sense 
of man’s subjection to Destiny, might truly derive from this 
source. With such idea of the compulsion of humanity by 
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Fate belongs the apprehension of the future, history yet to 
come, as a pattern already set. Consequent to a view thus 
formed of the “calling of his country” is the poet’s sublimity 
of prophetic utterance. This note of the enigmatical “Mes- 
sianic” Eclogue, the famous Fourth, is echoed in another of 
the Pastorals, the Sixth, where the Silenus, fettered by a 
sylvan group, two lads and a maid, dreams, at the roguish 
captors’ command, a vision of the unseen world. It sounds 
from the Cumaean Sibyl’s mouth to Aeneas and, most grandly, 
is heard throughout the hero’s visit to Pluto’s Realm. In this 
mantic power Vergil differs markedly from his Greek proto- 
types. The Greek epos has a galaxy of gods for motive figures 
in the background, but it is essentially a narrative of swift 
adventure. The Latin poet, in every word of his pen, rev- 
erently aware of the Hellenic masters, accomplishes serious 
reading. He unconsciously shows his absorption in mystical 
ideas. Dignity and gravity were the ideals of Roman de- 
meanor, the nation’s outward signs of gentility. These vir- 
tues our Mantuan-Roman illuminates with a sombre gorgeous- 
ness in his prophetic moments, as if, indeed, the mythical 
Manto, Spokeswoman of Destiny (Fatidica), whom he evokes 
as eponymous goddess of his northern city, were the inspira- 
tion of his apocalypse. Good Tuscan company he has in his 
seership: Signorelli, who set his picture of the damned on 
the walls of the Lady Chapel at Orvieto, and Michelangelo, 
whose Last Day darkens the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican; 
Savanorola and Dante, masters of the terrifying word. Shad- 
ows of punishment are also gloomily prevalent in the ancient 
Tuscan paintings that color wall and ceiling in the tombs of 
the vanished lords of Etruria, supreme in Italy before the 
Roman name had weight. 

Perhaps Dante’s instinct was that of kinship in choosing 
his guide for the awful journey. Medieval scholarship inher- 
ited, not alone the authentic Vergilian manuscripts, but a dis- _ 
torted tradition, which even now floats about the Bay of 
Naples, of the Mantuan as a magician. That queer name of 
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his mother, Magia Polla, may have contributed to the rise 
of the fantastic legends of his cunning sorcery, tales built of 
accretions various in literary origin, as mixed as the racial 
confusion in the Two Sicilies after the fall of Rome. The 
chief source of the myth, however, must have been a dim 
memory of him as a prophet-poet. His personality remained 
so vivid among the studious churchmen that they evaded the 
logical necessity of presuming his unbaptized soul to be in 
hell. In life, death, the semi-life of legend, the quasi-life of 
theology, the super-life of literature, he has been held in 
affectionate regard, a tribute to the man and his art as inter- 
esting as it is touching. One of the white souls of pagan 


antiquity: the schoolmen’s judgment would use Horace’s own © 
word, candidus. 


Ancient biographers say that this man never ceased to be 
rusticus. That he was not your sham countryman, but one 
who knew earth by experience of hand and heart, is revealed 
by the agricultural good sense of his Georgics. The poem has 
been judged, by fater, as well as contemporary Roman criti- 
cism, to be the master’s perfect technical achievement. He 
worked at it with his accustomed slowness, — a model for the 
Horatian and Flaubertian doctrine of the patient quest for 
the right word, — between his thirty-third and fortieth years. 
Its finish rewards the leisurely spaciousness which offered 
time and welcome for the flawless second thought. The books, 
devoted individually to (1) Tillage, (2) Trees, (3) Cattle and 
Herds, (4) Bees, are as practical as they sound, but also 
engagingly discursive. The farmer by his winter fireside, 
year after year, will have ample time for his musical almanac, 
which, while it points him to industry and thrifty observance 
of nature’s moods, will lift his mind in speculation on cosmic 
origins, touch his heart to the ancient ritual worship of Ceres, 
refresh him with exquisite bits of description and narrative 
episode. The city dweller will savor the technique and think 
complacently what a fine thing it is for so smooth a fashioner 
of hexameters to be giving us Hesiod in our vernacular — 
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and going that old Grecian one better so far as style and live- 
liness are concerned, and not wearing a fellow out with too 
much philosophy, as that queer aristocrat, Lucretius, did with 
his didactic poem some years ago. No, sir, here is a man 
that knows the soil and offers us the best advice in the world, 
unanimous with our Augustus’s solid government in this: 
BACK TO THE FARM, BACK TO SIMPLICITY. We all need it. 
We're getting soft. Our nation was founded on thrift, fru- 
gality, endurance, the Puritan virtues. Yes, sir, Maecenas 
has done well in subsidizing two farmer-poets, Vergilius Maro 
and Horatius Flaccus. Self-respecting fellows they tell me 
they are, sir; not made even a trifle giddy by the rich minis- 
ter’s Etruscan taste for luxury. And, by Jupiter and Apollo 
and Minerva, I tell you, sir, nothing could be finer than the 
national note sustained throughout these Farm-Talks. Sweet 
work he did earlier, too, in those Selections about shepherds 
and the countryside. He mentions those at the end of this 
work, calls himself a kind of lazy-bones for resting and writ- 
ing at Naples, while our Caesar has been winning great vic- 
tories in Mesopotamia. I’ve a notion he’s thinking up a 
grander sort of thing, something martial. In one of those 
early Shepherd-Songs he says something about meditating an 
epic, doesn’t he, and being warned back to rustic themes by 
Apollo? He'll do it yet. Rooted in our own earth, that’s 
what he is; thoroughly educated in his Greek models, but 
Roman in his whole view of life, and his headpiece is of the 
best. A modicum of dreaminess does no harm when a man’s 
cut out to be a poet. 

Yes, they admired him enormously, all ranks of people, in 
his own generation. Popular acclamation was not heartier 
than that of his literary peers. Indeed, such enthusiasm for 
his craftsmanship may well have been a strain on so sensi- 
tive a nature, responsible for much of his diffident reluctance 
to publish his epic. In the later history of critical appraisal 
he has never lacked devoted admirers among the makers, the 
poets. The supreme compliment of the author of the Divina 
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Commédia has been echoed by other Italian discipleship, and, 
outside this peninsula, fashioners in the various tongues of 
our hetero-homogeneous culture have been as ardent in appre- 
ciation, in one period after another. The tradition of classical 
scholarship regarding Vergil’s work has not been more con- 
stant than this tribute of creative minds. Individual taste, 
developed variously of training and zsthetic experience, may 
prefer the passionate originality of Lucretius, as, for similar 
reasons, some persons enjoy Catullus more than Horace. A 
kindred feeling, at white heat, is impatient with all Latin 
literature as compared with the ingenuous, inimitable charm 
of the Greek. Indeed, few perceptive students of antiquity 
have escaped the Hellenic intoxication. I fancy the Vergilian 
fluid gives its aroma only to the mature palate, although 
youngsters are much elevated when they first sip it, — before 
their connoisseurship of the older Sparkling Parnassian, 
enflasked for Apollo and Dionysos by Nine Laughing Ladies. 

A happy compensation, this for the increment of years, to 
gain the savor of such a melodious, sincere, and serious art. 
Surely civilization has never bred among the makers of the 
abidingly beautiful a more companionable soul than that 
anima cortese Mantovana. 


The Summer Takes Away 


The summer takes away 
What springtime brings. 
The fragrant blush of May 
The summer takes away. 
The mists that herald day 
Are brief as fairy rings. 
The summer takes away 
What springtime brings. 


Dr. FreDERICK HERBERT ADLER, 
Western Reserve University. 
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The Stage-Management of Decision Debates 


RICHARD N. THOMPSON, ASSISTANT DEBATE COACH 
SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


*NE of the most important factors governing the 

successful outcome of a decision, debate is the 

O managing of its presentation to the public. A 
debate may have been most carefully prepared 

by both sides, and yet a slight slip in stage- 

management on the part of the chairman or 

i the home coach, may leave scars that will rankle 

for years. 

One of the principal things to be avoided is any appearance 
of partiality, or of collusion. In staging a decision debate, 
perhaps the fairest method to all concerned, is what has been 
called the “Carbondale plan.” This plan, in brief, is as fol- 
lows:— No identification is made of either team, except as 
“affirmative” or “negative.” No identifying reference is per- 
mitted. The audience is cautioned that it may applaud at 
the end of each speech, but that it must applaud evenly. The 
judges are chosen from a neutral town and must not know 
any member of either team. They are not told which team 
is which until after they have rendered their decision. 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. No large audience 
will repeatedly sit through a debate if prevented from applaud- 
ing. The elimination of applause has reduced audiences 
within my own experience to a minimum. The appeal to the 
spirit of fair play among the students is never made in vain. 
The judges prefer this system, as it gives them a much 
simpler task, since they are freed from any imputation of 
favoring the home school. It is the only system where a 
visiting team stands at least a 50% chance of winning. 

I have had it used in debates where my team was the visit- 
ing team at Carbondale, and we won by a 3 to 0 decision. 
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The next year, Carbondale as the visiting team won by a 
similar score. The spirit of rivalry was keen, but the system 
irons out all bitterness. I have never seen the system fail 
when put into practice. 

Having once established the Carbondale system of manage- 
ment, there are other items which will add to its effective- 
ness. First of all, the judges should be seated in three aisle 
seats in different parts of the hall, with at least one seat 
between them, and the audience in any direction. If they are 
seated on the aisle, this will involve the reservation of a pair 
of seats in front of them and a pair behind them, plus one 
seat beside them. They should be seated at such a distance 
from the stage that the sound of a moderate voice may reach 
them from the platform. 

All addresses of welcome are omitted. The chairman briefly 
outlines the Carbondale Plan and suggests that a strict appli- 
cation of impartiality in applause will be the finest way to 
give a real welcome to the visitors. He then proceeds to 
state the question and announces the first speaker on the 
affirmative side. 

At the close of the debate, the home coach walks down 
the aisles to the places where the judges have been seated, 
accompanied by the visiting coach who collects the ballots of 
the judges, and when he has all three in his possession, the 
visiting coach is escorted to the front where he hands the 
ballots up over the footlights to the chairman. The ballots 
are in this way in the initial possession of the visiting coach, 
and are handed up over the footlights in plain view of the 
entire audience. At this juncture, I have often had the 
visitors among the audience break forth into spontaneous 
applause in appreciation of this evidence of eourtesy. 

The chairman should then ask the two captains to come 
forward and stand on either side of him. Opening the first 
envelope, he shows the ballot of the first judge to the captain 
on his right, then to the captain on his left, and then announces 
it to the audience in a clear and distinct voice as follows— 
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“The first ballot is for the affirmative” (or negative as the. 


case may be). He then does the same with the second ballot. 
If the second ballot is the reverse of the first, the spirit of 
suspense will be awakened in the audience, which always 
makes them more thoroughly enjoy the debate. 

If the second ballot is identical with the first, the third 
ballot may result in a 2 to 1 decision, or a 3 to 0 decision. 
If the latter, it is wise for the chairman to announce the 
third ballot as follows: “And the third ballot does not alter 
the situation.” This is a courtesy which the whitewashed 
team will uniformly appreciate. 

The use of this method of managing debates has invariably 
increased the percentage of attendance as well as the friendly 
feeling between the schools. As a result of its adoption, I 
have seen as many as 1500 attend a debate, which it will be 
admitted is not the usual state of affairs. Furthermore, the 


home coach may select all three judges and still be unable 
to win a vote. 


Progress 


The centuries have brought 
More than the ancients dreamed or thought: 


Echoes—framing sound; 
Pictures—engraved with light; 
Feelings—understood, a round 
Of rectitude and right; 
Fragrance—clean and pure; 
Taste—in building, rife; 
Travel—dauntless, secure; 
Miracles—in things of strife; 
Boundaries—set free 

In Life—in Death. 


Shattered are the bonds of mystery! 


MINNIE E. Hays. 
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J. F. SANTEE 
OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, MONMOUTH 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshipers.” 


FT EY name of Samuel Gorton has received scant 
attention from the historians. While the work 
T of Roger Williams is loudly acclaimed, that of 
his fellow-Rhode Islander, who accomplished 
— scarcely less in the cause of soul freedom, is 
either ignored altogether or condemned with 
= faint praise. 
Today we enjoy so large a measure of indi- 
vidual liberty that with difficulty we realize the struggles 
of men three centuries ago for some of the most elementary 
principles of justice. Not only do we lack adequate com- 
prehension of those struggles, but we are blind to the fact 
that our present-day enjoyment of many personal privileges 
is the sequel to those earlier strivings. So little are we alive 
to the whole trend of events leading up to what we are some- 
times pleased to term “Americanism,” that we who call our- 
selves educators permit the career of Samuel Gorton to be 
passed over in silence or to be recounted in the disparaging 
words of those medievally-minded ones whose schemes he 
foiled. 

In order to evaluate the work of Gorton, let us consider 
for a moment the seventeenth-century Boston which he came 
to know. By contemplating what the Boston theologians 
were, we shall be able to understand with some degree of 
accuracy what Gorton was not. 

In the first place, then, the leaders of the Massachusetts 
Bay theocracy premised their religious beliefs upon the doc- 
trine of predestination. This they preached as industriously 
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as ever it was preached in the mosques of Bagdad and Con- 
stantinople. Theologians, it may be said, in accepting the 
doctrine of predestination, have attempted to escape from a 
dilemma. Believing in an all-powerful God, they have yet 
maintained that the vast majority of mankind will be lost. 
It is reasoned that if God is really trying to save humanity, 
and can save only a portion of it, his power is necessarily 
limited. It is assumed, therefore, that God chooses some 
to honor and some to dishonor; in other words, not only 
those in heaven are there by the will of God, but also those 
in hell. 

According to these Calvinistic gentlemen, even children 
would be among those suffering everlasting torment. Never- 
theless, the sufferings of the lost would not detract in the 
least from the happiness of God and those whom he had 
arbitrarily “elected.”” On the contrary, the enjoyment of the 
“elect” would be heightened by the consciousness of the hor- 
rible and hopeless state of the damned. 


In the next century this cheerful (?) philosophy of religion 
found its most eloquent exponent in Jonathan Edwards. 
Describing the state of the lost, he says: 

“As you hate God, he will hate you forever. He will be- 
come a perfect enemy, with a perfect hatred, without any 
love, or pity, or mercy. He will be moved by no cries, by 
no entreaties of a mediator. But this enmity will be mutual; 
for after death your own enmity will have no restraint, but 
it will break out and rage without control. When you come 
to be a firebrand of hell, you will be all on a blaze with spite 
and malice toward God.”! 

Aside from the doctrine of predestination, the men of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony thought of themselves as consti- 
tuting an Israel of God. England, which they had left, be- 
came Egypt; the Indians were Canaanites to be destroyed by 
New England Joshuas; those persons within the colony who 
opposed the beliefs or policies of the leaders were “Achans 
in camp.” The Old Testament having taken precedence over 


1 Allen: Jonathan Edwards, p. 78. 
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the New Testament, the ministers of the Bay Colony came, 
logically enough, to be perfect Pharisees. With eyes entirely 
turned toward the past, they descended to profound depths 
of superstition and bigotry. To them, the earth was the 
center of the universe, and the sun and moon were rolled 
through the heavens by the angels. Good and evil spirits, 
which at any moment might make themselves visible, made 
this earth their battle-ground. He who expressed disbelief 
in witchcraft or demon-possession had denied the faith. 
Comets presaged disaster. Sickness, or other misfortune, 
resulted from the displeasure of Jehovah. Believing in an 
intolerant and unmerciful God, these zealots did not place 
tolerance and mercy among the virtues.? 


Into this Zion of the Massachusetts Israel, one day in 1636, 
unsuspected and unsuspecting, walked Samuel Gorton, the 
man with the “yeast in his make-up.’* Gorton seems to have 
lived quietly enough while in the Bay Colony, but he soon 
decided that it was not the proper kind of place for a man 
with clear-cut notions concerning civil and religious liberty. 
He discovered “that the liberty which he sought was not 
here; . . . the liberty which they practiced was only a liberty 
for themselves. . . . 

As a much greater degree of toleration prevailed in the 
Plymouth Colony, Gorton took his family there. The Pequot 
War breaking out soon after, he volunteered for military 
service. The war having been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, matters seem to have moved smoothly at Plymouth 
until the election of Governor Prence, in 1638. Prence was 
the only persecuting governor of Plymouth Colony, and, after 
his one-year term expired, he was not again re-elected for 
nineteen years. This indicates that the people of Plymouth 
were not enthusiastic about his administration. 

Influenced by the example and admonitions of the magis- 
trates and ministers of the Bay, Prence and his adherents 


2 Eggleston: The Transit of Civilization. 
3 Weeden: Early Rhode Island, p. 61. 
4 Chief Justice Brayton: R. I. Historical Tract 17, p. 9. 
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attempted to Judaize Plymouth Colony. Subtle changes crept 
in. In November, 1638, Ellen Aldridge, a widow, was brought 
to trial on the charge of having smiled during church service. 
Gorton endeavored to defend Mrs. Aldridge. Exasperated by 
the magistrates’ disregard for the methods of legal procedure 
as set forth in the English statutes, Gorton expressed himself 
with righteous indignation. He was then brought to trial, 
himself, for contempt of court. Gorton maintained that he 
was not being legally tried, as his judges were also his 
accusers. Being allowed no attorney, and being forbidden 
to speak in his own behalf, Gorton, having nothing of the 
sycophant about him, spoke fearlessly for his rights as an 
Englishman and administered a rebuke which caused the ears 
of his accusers to tingle. The insulted magistrates gave 
Gorton a fortnight to leave the colony. 

On December 4, 1638, Gorton left Plymouth. Of his experi- 
ence at this time he writes: “When the snow was up to the 
knee, . . . and not so much as one Indian to be found in 
that extremity of weather to afford either fire or harbour, 
. . . we were constrained with the hazard of our lives to 
betake ourselves to Narragansett Bay.” The plural pronoun 
appears to refer to himself, for he adds that he set out, “the 
people comforting my wife and children when I was gone 
with this, that it was impossible for me to come alive to 
any plantation.’ 

On December 18 Gorton reached Pocasset (Portsmouth) on 
the island of Aquidneck, within the limits of the present 
state of Rhode Island. Here lived a number of families ban- 
ished from Massachusetts Bay. Gorton found the govern- 
ment to be a petty autocracy, two-thirds of the men not being 
permitted to vote. He soon began working for a demo- 
cratization of the government. In this he seems to have 
had success, for Coddington, the governor, left the colony, 
taking with him his chief supporters. The people of Pocasset 
then drew up a compact. William Hutchinson, husband of 


5 Sparks’s American Biographies, 2d Series, Vol. V, p. 319. 
6 A. Gorton: Samuel Gorton, His Life and Times. 
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the celebrated Anne Hutchinson, was elected governor, with 
Gorton as deputy-governor. The magistrates were to govern 
only in civil things and trial by jury was provided for. 

The Coddington party, however, returned with re-enforce- 
ments. It was now Gorton’s turn to leave. Gorton’s objec- 
tion to the Coddington government was evidently that it had 
no sanction from the king nor from the people, for he says 
that it possessed “no authority legally derived to deal with 
me; neither had they (the members of the Coddington gov- 
ernment) the choice of the people, but set up themselves.”* 

Gorton next went to Williams’ colony, Providence Planta- 
tions. This was in 1640. With his followers Gorton settled 
at Pawtuxet, where houses were built and land was culti- 
vated. The Boston leaders had by this time become aware 
of the commercial possibilities of Narragansett Bay. Their 
utmost efforts were exerted, therefore, to extend the author- 
ity of Massachusetts over what is now the state of Rhode 
Island. Williams had not yet secured a charter, and govern- 


_mental affairs were in a chaotic condition in the Narragan- 


sett Bay country. It is no wonder, then, that the majority 
of the men of Pawtuxet yielded to the overtures of Massa- 
chusetts and accepted the government of that colony. For 
them the advantages of a stable government outweighed all 
other considerations. The majority at Pawtuxet were not 
exiles, but men who had followed Williams into Rhode Island 
in the hope of material gain. Like most men in every age 
they did not concern themselves with philosophic thought, but 
accepted the opinions which appeared to be respectable and 
devoted themselves to the business of getting on in the world. 


Gorton, however, saw that freedom of conscience would 
be at an end in Rhode Island, if the authority of Massachu- 
setts should be extended over the Narragansett Bay region. 
He felt, therefore, that he must remove from Pawtuxet. Pro- 
ceeding about twelve miles southwest from Providence, he 
and his followers purchased land from the Narragansett 


7 Force’s Tract No. 7. 
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chief, Miantonomi. The hamlet which they built was named 
Shawomet. Soon the magistrates of the Bay Colony found 
a pretext for an attempt to extend their authority still further. 
Some of the Narragansett sachems, possible at the instiga- 
tion of the Boston schemers, complained that Miantonomi had 
no right to sell the land to the Gortonists. Thereupon, Gorton 
was summoned to appear at Boston. As Shawomet lay out- 
side of the territory granted to Massachusetts Bay by its 
charter, Gorton refused to obey the summons. A force of 
forty men was sent from Boston to Shawomet. Taken by 
surprise, Gorton and eight of his followers retreated to one 
of their houses, where they prepared for an attack. These 
few “embattled farmers” were as truly struggling for their 
rights as were the Lexington minutemen more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter later. In fact, it was just this insistence 
upon justice which carried the American Revolution to a suc- 
cessful close. 
“OQ Liberty, can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 
Or scourging whips thy spirit tame ?” 

The Puritans professed to walk with God, but they were 
ever more solicitous about the “walk” of others.’ The con- 
cern of the Bay Colony men with regard to the Indian land 
at Shawomet was not genuine. When it served their pur- 
pose, they had no scruples about taking Indian lands. In 
moving against Shawomet, a two-fold objective was in view: 
A further foothold on Narragansett Bay would be gained and 
New England’s arch-heretic would be brought before the Bos- 
ton inquisitors. 

The Gortonists, having taken refuge in one of their houses, 
were immediately attacked by the force from the Bay Colony. 
The fact that it was the Puritan Sabbath did not deter the 
warriors of New England’s Israel. After an exchange of 
shots, in which fortunately no one suffered injury, the Gor- 
tonists surrendered and were marched to Boston. Besides 


8 Weeden: Early Rhode Island, p. 44. 
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Gorton, the captives were: Randall Holden, John Wickes, 
Richard Carder, Sampson Shotten, Robert Potter, John 
Warner, William Waddel, and Francis Weston. 

Gorton and his companions were lodged in the common 
jail at Boston. “Carried to meeting on the Sabbath, he (Gor- 
ton) was indulged after service in a theological discussion 
with Cotton. They chopped metaphysics to their mutual 
delight. The tyrannical court had caught a Tartar. They 
thought Gorton ought to die, but did not dare to kill him.’ 
The Gortonists were sentenced to hard labor in “several 
towns” with “irons upon one leg.” Let it not be thought 
for a moment, however, that all the men of the Bay Colony 
were bigots. The Gortonists aroused so much sympathy that 
they were released in March, 1644, after serving five months. 

But the matter was not ended. Like his spiritual descend- 
ant, William Lloyd Garrison, Gorton might have said: “I 
will not retract a single inch, and I WILL BE HEARD.” “It was 
this self-centered adamantine firmness in him and those simi- 
lar — if not so able— which made of Rhode Island a rock 
in a shaken world.’ 

Gorton at this time determined upon a course which would 
place him beyond the reach of the machinations of the Bay 
Colony. What followed should make a fitting subject for 
the dramatist. Gorton visited the Narragansetts and repre- 
sented to them that they were in danger of coming under 
the sway of Massachusetts. It was not fitting, he suggested, 
that the Narragansetts should be subjects of those who were 
themselves subjects. He advised them to submit themselves 
to England, directly. So successful was he, that on April 
19, 1644, he was made special envoy of the Narragansett 
nation to present their submission to Charles I. This indi- 
cates the real sentiment of the Indians toward Gorton. They 
never objected to his purchase of land at Shawomet. 

Gorton sailed for England in August, 1645, going by way 
of New York and Holland. He dared not set foot in Massa- 


9 Ibid., p. 38. 
10 Ibid., p. 62. 
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chusetts. Gorton was well received. He renewed his ac- 
quaintancs with Sir Harry Vane, who had been the liberal 
governor of the Bay Colony when Gorton first went to Boston 
in 1636. Another influential person who became greatly inter- 
ested in Gorton was the Earl of Warwick. As a result of 
his visit to England, Gorton received a mandate securing 
him in the title to his land. “Perhaps Gorton built better 
than he knew; but this movement with the Indians was an 
element in excluding Massachusetts and confirming the terri- 
tory of Rhode Island as it was consolidated in the Patent of 
1644 and the Charter of 1663.”1! 

Gorton’s triumph in England caused his enemies the deep- 
est chagrin. Unable to do him physical injury, they attempted 
to blacken his reputation. The calumnies of men who were 
later capable of hanging Quakers has had its effect. Even 
so great an author as Charles Francis Adams, in an other- 
wise admirable work, writes of persons “crude and half crazy 
like Samuel Gorton.’!2 Mr. Adams fails to enlighten us as 
to the nature of this half-insanity. Emancipation from the 
chains of caste and superstition, Mr. Adams tells us, is the 
great work of the last four centuries —a work not yet fully 
accomplished. This was the work to which Gorton dedicated 
his life. Gorton’s achievement in behalf of soul liberty was 
second only to that of Roger Williams; yet it has become 
the fashion to execrate the one and to praise the other. 

As to his mentality, one writer says: “In nature he was 
modern — if not the most modern of all the Puritan counter- 
irritants.”!*> And again: “Massachusetts never caught a 
worse tiger in the field than this fierce contestant. In logic 
and metaphysical acumen, he was the equal of the Boston 
theologians; in matters spiritual, the illumined mystic could 
reach far beyond their ken. In the forum of England he 
appealed against them to the best men and won. Sufficient 
evidence that he was not the mere railing ‘blasphemer’ 

11 Ibid., pp. 39-40. 


12 C. F. Adams: Massachusetts: Its Historians and Its History, p. 62. 
13 Weeden: Early Rhode Island, p. 61. 
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described by the magistrates of the Bay.”* As to Gorton’s 
character, these words are significant: “Shawomet has be- 
come a name not only memorable, but consecrated by the 
heroism, the suffering, and the Christian patience of Samuel 
Gorton and his companions.”** 

Having been confirmed in the title to his land, Gorton 
sailed for Boston armed with a letter of safe-conduct. Not- 
withstanding the latter, upon his arrival in Boston, Gorton 
was detained for a time. He was soon released, however. 
Upon his return to Shawomet, he changed the name of the 
place to Warwick in honor of the earl who had befriended 
him. In 1651 Gorton was elected president of the council, 
or governor, of Providence Plantations. In 1652 he was a 
member of the legislature. In that year was passed an act 
for the emancipation of slaves, the first legislative enactment 
for emancipation ever adopted in America. “In this statute 
Gorton’s literary style is evident, and he was without doubt 
its author and principal promoter.’ 

Until his death in 1677, at the age of eighty-five, Gorton 
continued to enjoy the confidence of his neighbors. For 
many years he was a member of the legislature. He also 
served for a time as an associate judge of the highest court. 

The Quaker-baiters of the Bay had never ceased their vili- 
fication of Gorton, however. In this matter they were ably 
assisted by Morton, Secretary of Plymouth Colony. Gorton 
finally replied to Morton’s charges in his remarkable letter 
of June 30, 1669. Gorton was then seventy-seven, which fact 
renders the letter still more remarkable. In part Gorton 
wrote: “Deal fairly with me as I shall with you and all 
men. I then affirm that your record is fetched further than 
Cape Cod, namely from him who was from the beginning 


a murderer also. . . . And I take it to be the highest point 
of murder to strike at the life of the soul, which life is the 
14 Ibid., p. 40. 


15 William D. —~e and John A. Howland in Proceedings of R. I. Historical 
Society, 1881-88, p. 44. 

16 Jones: A Forgotten Founder of Our Republic. Preston & Rounds, pub- 
lishers, Providence. 
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spirit of Christ, which I profess to live by and account all 
other life not worthy the name of life with respect unto that. 
(Gal. II, 20.) . . . I have been silent to cover other men’s 
shame and not my own. . . . It would be a crown, aye a 
diadem upon my grave, if the truth . . . were but in prose 
. as it was acted in all the places wherein you seek to 
blemish me. . . . You declare that I have spoken words (or 
to that effect) that there is no state nor condition of man- 
kind after this life. . . . I appeal unto God, the judge of 
all secrets, that there was never such a thought entertained 
in my heart.’’!7 
While Rhode Island was facing the future, and laying those 
broad foundations upon which our republic is built, the men 
of the Bay Colony were performing those execrable acts which 
should forever make their names “a hissing and a by-word.” 
The hanging of the Quakeress, Mary Dyer, by these Puritan 
Diocletians, and the death under torture of Giles Corey, half- 
inclines one to think that, after all, a little judicious use of 
“hell-fire” might be entirely proper in some cases. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 


It is hardly an excuse to say that the leaders of the Bay 
Colony were honest; so was Torquemada. It may be urged 
that these men should not be judged by twentieth-century 
standards. Those very standards vindicate Williams and 
Gorton, men whose environment was similar to that of the 
persecutors of the Bay. “There runs through it (the record) 
a vein of apology and sophistical excuse, or implied denial, 
which shows that the fathers of Massachusetts in saying and 
doing what they did say and do failed to act wholly accord- 
ing to their lights. In other words, they knew better.’1§ 

Like Lincoln, Gorton believed in a creedless Christianity, 
holding views which are today embodied in Unitarianism and 
Universalism.!® One historian sees in him the precursor of 
Emerson, Channing, and Parker. To this historian, Gorton 

17 A. Gorton: Samuel Gorton, His Life and Times. 


18 C. F. Adams: Massachusetts: Its Historians and Its History, p. 19. 
19 New International Encyclopedia: Universalism. 
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is “the premature John Baptist of New England transcen- 
dentalism.”2° Gorton believed that the whole duty of man 
is summed up in Christ’s Two Commandments, but that only 
the second — man’s duty to man — is enforceable by the state. 
Of forms and ceremonies, he writes: “The Gospel is of a 
purer nature than to consist in ornaments and telling of 
history without revealing the mystery thereof, which is 
Christ in his saints the hope of glory.”?! 

The Dictionary of National Biography says of Gorton’s 
literary style: “In all of Gorton’s contributions to biblical 
exposition, he employs a dialect utterly incoherent to the 
uninitiated.” It must be remembered, however, that Gorton 
was writing to the “initiated.” His use of English con- 
formed to the prevailing mode. A highly metaphorical man- 
ner of writing was considered the height of elegance. Any 
other style of religious exposition would have failed to gain 
him a hearing. Here is the kernel of the matter: Gorton’s 
style is that of the seventeenth century; his thought is 
modern. 

As an example of this, let us examine the sub-title of his 
work, “Saltmarsh,” published in London in 1655: “The 
Resurrection of James the Apostle out of the Grave of Carnall 
Glosses, for the correction of the universall Apostacy, which 
cruelly buryed him who yet liveth, appearing in the comely 
Ornaments of his Fifth Chapter.’”22 In the blunt English 
of today, which gives one no pleasant search after the mean- 
ing, Gorton might have said: “In this work I intend to set 
forth the teachings of James the Apostle. Too long an 
apostate church has ignored the Epistle of James, an epistle 
of vital importance. I shall call particular attention to the 
fifth chapter.” A reference to this fifth chapter shows a 
zeal in behalf of the poor and persecuted. Well might Gorton 
hurl at his opponents the words: “Ye have condemned and 
killed the just.” The members of the Boston Sanhedrin 


20 Richman: Rhode Island—Its Making, Vol. I, pp. 108-9. 
21 Fourth Massachusetts Collection, Vol. VII, p. 627. 
22 A. Gorton: Samuel Gorton, His Life and Times. 
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doubtless understood Gorton’s meaning. Their exasperation 
knew no bounds because Gorton could use Scripture as well 
as they, and because he was given to quoting for the edifica- 
tion of the public those passages which had been covered 
over with “Carnall Glosses.” 

During the last two centuries, descendants of Samuel Gor- 
ton have honorably filled some of the highest positions in 
state and nation. Of these descendants, the most notable 
has been Nathaniel Greene, who, of all the Revolutionary 
military leaders, most resembled Washington. 

The exact place of Gorton’s burial is unknown, and in his 
honor no shaft of marble or granite rises; but Gorton’s dust 
reposes in the soil of that great Republic which is itself the 
most fitting monument to the memory of those who have 
struggled for the principles of eternal justice. 
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Since You Are Going To Teach 


F. W. BARTON 
SOUTH PARK JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


(Continued from May issue) 
II. 
Your Duty TowARDS YOUR COMMUNITY 


Sms NT ORDER to discuss in an unbiased way a 

teacher’s relationship towards the community in 

| which she finds herself, one must have taught 

long enough in various sections of the country 

ummmuennmmg tO have an adequate idea of the varied problems 

confronting the teacher. Every locality has its 

/ different peculiarities of habit, of thought, of 

behavior. At the same time one should be a 

recognized citizen of the community long enough to realize 

the raison d’etre of the average person’s expectation of what 
a teacher should say, do, and be. 

Having taught in schools of Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, 
Missouri, and Idaho, I am sure that I realize the problems 
facing women teachers as a group in their contact with the 
community, at least in those particular sections of our coun- 
try; they are scattered enough to prove representative of the 
country as a whole. For some unknown reason it seems that 
so much is not expected of the men teachers of the faculty. 
Since my marriage I have been closely connected with a large 
high school and junior college in another capacity than that 
of teacher; and as a member of the community, I am better 
able to understand if not to approve of the attitude of the 
community towards the teacher. 

It is not my province to discuss here the absurd restric- 
tions of teachers’ liberty and the unfriendly comments made 
by members of some communities. Sometimes misunder- 
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standings can be laughed away; more often they cannot. We 
all know of instances of a community’s seeming persecution 
of some particular teacher. Sometimes these cases are amus- 
ing; more often they are tragic. 

One young teacher in a school where I once taught roomed 
in a private home where there was a small daughter twelve 
or thirteen years old. The little girl was tall for her age. 
The teacher was small. Both were blondes. When the 
teacher’s fiance came to call, occasionally the little girl ran 
to the corner to meet him, and he would swing her about 
in his arms or carry her into the house on his shoulder. One 
of the neighbors complained to the superintendent of the 
teacher’s immoral behavior—not fit to teach her children, the 
neighbor said, when she allowed a young man to treat her 
in such an undignified way! 

In almost every town, in inverse proportion to the size 
of the place there is going to be a certain amount of malicious 
gossip. In every small town the teacher is a stranger, some 
one to be observed, someone to be criticized, with different 
ways and outlandish airs. If she does not conform, in out- 
ward appearance at least, to what the leaders of the com- 
munity expect, she may as well pack her trunk for she will 
be lonely and miserable as long as she stays. 

Possibly because the teacher is paid from public funds, 
the people in some communities assume that she is paid not 
only for her school work but for any outside work she is 
called upon to do. A friend of mine who once firmly and 
gently refused to teach a Sunday School class was informed 
that she was expected to do any and everything asked of 
her because she was a public servant. 

In the smaller towns at least, where there are relatively 
few women who read good books or have access to them, 
read good plays or see them, or have interests beyond the 
four walls of their homes, a young teacher becomes fair 
prey — especially if she is more than ordinarily good-looking, 
dresses attractively, and likes to have a good time. They 
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will say she dresses too youthfully, too extravagantly, that 
she has too many dates; they suspect her of smoking ciga- 
rettes, of drinking, at times of being flagrantly immoral. In 
many towns the best families refuse to accept a teacher 
socially. This is most often the case where the so-called 
best families are regarded as such because of the possession 
of wealth, and they snobbishly look down upon and attempt 
to patronize the woman who supports herself. 

Often the teacher seems to have nothing in common with 
the adult members of a community other than having charge 
of their offspring at certain hours during the day. In order 
that the teacher live the fullest and therefore most satisfy- 
ing life possible during her stay in any place, she should ful- 
fill certain duties in regard to her relation with the com- 
munity. 

The successful teacher will consider carefully her social 
position in the community. Just what is expected of her 
in a social way? Conventionality and courtesy do not pre- 
clude the possibility of originality. Remember that you are 
a newcomer. You will be taken at your face-value. Cour- 
tesies will be extended to you at first because you are a 
teacher, because you are connected with the school; but if 
you are not personally responsive, attractive, interesting, 
friendly, these advances will not be continued. You are em- 
ployed as a teacher, not as a reformer. You will be expected 
to conform to the customs of the community. Adapt your- 
self to the approved mode. Seek to make a good first impres- 
sion and maintain that good opinion that will be formed. 
Be tactful, courteous, careful not to offend. 

Your social and recreational relationships you will rightly 
consider your own affair. But oddly enough, the family with 
whom you board and room, their neighbors, many of your 
acquaintances will consider it their business as well. If I 
were in your place, I should try to limit my social engage- 
ments to one or two nights a week, exclusive of week-ends. 
If you are seriously interested in your school work, you will 
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hardly be able to spare more time from preparations, plans, 
grading of papers. 

Since you are working in a good system, if you like your 
work and your work is satisfactory to the powers that be, 
I should plan to stay there a few years —two at the very 
least. Nothing casts a more discreditable light on the teach- 
ing profession than our great number of tramp teachers. 
You will seldom be able to do your very best work until you 
have been in the system long enough to become well- 
acquainted with the student-body and the townspeople. Of 
course, there is such a thing as professional advancement to 
be taken into consideration, and it is often wise to change 
locations after no more than one year’s work in one place; 
but for the sake of your professional standing, don’t change 
too often. 

If you will establish a residence as soon as possible, you 
will feel much more in accord with various civic interests, 
more as though you really belonged. Surely if you are to 
be for any length of time in a city, you will wish to share 
the duties of a citizen as well as accepting the benefits. Pay 
your poll-tax as soon as you can. Take an active interest 
in local affairs. Vote in the primary elections. Evince some 
enthusiastic civic spirit. 

There are many causes that will attract your interest in 
almost every town; if they are not already established, you 
can have a part in furthering them. If you are interested in 
social problems, you will learn how poverty is cared for in 
your town, how public health is managed, the condition of 
the inmates of the county or city jail, the work of the juve- 
nile court. You may be interested in Girl Reserve or 
Y. W. C. A. work. Or your interests may lie in the direc- 
tion of the Little Theater or the Woman’s Club. Teachers 
are everywhere eligible for membership in the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. While I do not recommend indis- 
criminate ‘joining’, I do advise you to become a member of 
some organization that will enable you to come in social con- 
tact with the adult members of your community, even though 
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it may be no more than becoming affiliated with some lodge. 
You will in this way gain a great deal in friendship and 
association, and you will be given a field for constructive 
welfare work, making yourself felt as a force for good within 
the community. 

We teachers are inclined to isolate ourselves more than 
we should; this is much more common than going to the 
other extreme. And we miss a great deal of good and enjoy- 
ment by it. ; 

Among your other social obligations, you will not neglect 
the P. T. A. Of course, you will be a member of this group 
more or less automatically. 

Besides your social and civil duties, there is another rela- 
tionship you will be expected to form. That is an affiliation 
with some church. If you belong to a church, have your 
membership transferred to the one in your community. If 
you are not a member, you can at least attend services occa- 
sionally ; often, if you live in a small town. Unless you have 
a desire to participate actively in work with the young people 
of the Sunday School, I should not hesitate to refuse, tact- 
fully of course, to teach a Sunday School class or engage in 
active church work. When you have been surrounded by 
youngsters all the week, both you and they need a rest from 
the other. You will receive greater spiritual re-creation by 
attending your church services and becoming a member of 
a class than by attempting to teach a class yourself when 
your interests and natural abilities do not lie in that line. 
If you prepare your Sunday School lesson with any degree 
of thoroughness, it will take valuable time that you should 
be spending on resting from your arduous duties of the week. 

Too often church leaders feel that if one teaches in a school, 
she should be expected to teach a Sunday School class. If 
you are sincerely interested in this work, do by all means 
take part. But don’t consider yourself in duty bound to 
participate. 

Often in the smaller communities, town and school politics 
are largely controlled by fanatical denominationalism. In a 
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certain Alabama village there are only two churches. The 
school-board is equally divided in its membership, and they 
attempt to keep the members of the faculty evenly divided. 
Whenever a teacher who belongs to a third denomination is 
employed, she is informed as to what church she is expected 
to attend in order to keep the balance of power! 

There will be times when your remarks in class are mis- 
construed and carried home in various stages of exaggera- 
tion. You will need to exert all your tact in discussing many 
problems intelligently and broad-mindedly without giving 
offense. 

In an ancient history class I once taught, a little girl 
remarked, “Miss Brice, what do you think of the idea some 
people have that our next war will be between the Catholics 
and the Protestants?” After telling her in no uncertain 
terms how absurd I thought such an opinion, she said, “Well, 
I don’t think you ought to say that; my father says that 
is so!” 

Professor Pierce, writing in the Educational Review, stated 
that in six years he was asked to refrain from discussing 
the coal-strike, the Negro problem, the controversy between 
chiropractors and allopaths, government control, evolution, 
dancing, and card-playing. Of course, you may find your- 
self in a community with similar ideas, but that is doubtful. 
People are becoming more tolerant, and teachers are becom- 
ing more tactful and careful of their random remarks. 

It goes without saying that the teacher should not take 
advantage of her position and authority to attempt to force 
her personal beliefs in matters of religion, politics, and the 
like upon her pupils. But this does not mean that she has 
no right to express those beliefs beyond the school room. 
In Canada, we are told, teachers are frequently elected to 
city councils and legislatures. It is recognized that a wide- 
awake civic interest must be one of the attributes of a real 
teacher. We need only look about us to see more and more 
of our teachers taking an active interest in the social, 
religious, and civil life of their communities. 


The World Language, English or Esperanto? 
“HENRY W. HETZEL 
4919 WARRINGTON AVE., WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Summum T TS easy for Americans and others to whom 
our language is native to assume that English 
| will some day become universal, — if indeed it 


has not already achieved that distinction. It is 
admitted that no national tongue has as many 
users and that it is, more than any other, 
= studied in the schools of the world. It is claimed 
Smee that “everywhere you go you find English.” 
But does this mean that in every situation in which the 
traveler finds himself while abroad his English will be enough? 
The writer’s experience in several European trips would 
answer this by a decided negative. Let Lyon, France (a 
big enough city and on a main line of tourist travel) furnish 
the example. Here, in the main railway station neither the 
ticket seller, the baggage checker, or the official in the In- 
formation Office knew English (or could get someone who 
did know it); in a prominent hotel nearby neither of the 
clerks and not one of the waiters in the dining room spoke 
it. Having to go to a bank, the writer could use nothing 
but his very faulty French in cashing the check, and in get- 
ting about the city his English was absolutely no use in the 
ears of tram conductors. Here were at least seven different 
kinds of contacts, quite typical in every tourist’s experience, 
in each of which English failed absolutely. 

Even had the writer in each of these cases found his native 
tongue sufficient, what would it have proved? The fact is, 
that unless a traveler limit his contacts to the simple needs 
of locomotion or nutrition, in merely “getting along” from 
place to place, English completely fails. The sufficiency and 
applicability of a language is not shown in the fact that by 


means of it one may buy a railway ticket in Paris, reserve 
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a hotel room in Moscow, order a dinner in Berlin or buy 
trinkets in Tokio, although, seemingly the ordinary tourist 
had no other needs for any language while abroad. If the 
sole objects of a foreign trip are to see mountains and water- 
falls and to visit cathedrals and museums possibly one’s native 
tongue is enough. An advancing civilization, however, is 
bringing together the different peoples in contacts more 
numerous and more intimate. Problems in statecraft, science, 
industry, education and commerce are arising which only the 
united, codperating intelligence of the world can solve. The 
promotion of culture, the stabilizing of peace and even the 
saving of civilization itself are all involved in this question 
of complete understanding and close coéperation. Therefore, 
if we would look for a test of the adequacy of English as 
a world tongue we must look for it in world congresses, not 
merely in the way that it ministers to the crude needs of 
tourists. 

Since the middle ages when Latin was the language of 
culture there has never been held a single world conference, 
truly international, in which any national tongue was used 
solely. The single exception is, of course, diplomacy, but 
here French and not English has been the language used. 
When educators, business men, scientists and religious work- 
ers get together they seem to forget that “every educated 
man speaks English’; though they may represent the best 
product of our universities and be known everywhere for 
high scholarship, they seem never to have known that Eng- 
lish has become the world language” and instead, each per- 
versely insists upon speaking his own mother tongue. This 
makes necessary the employment of interpreters with serious 
losses of time and temper as the notorious result. To the 
extent that English has already become an international 
speech, our teaching of French, German and Spanish loses 
much of its value. (I am not speaking of the study of foreign 
literatures, of course). And yet there never was a greater 
demand than now for instruction in these languages. In 
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several countries, Japan for example, English is the first for- 


eign language studied. Yet do not overrate the significance - 


of this. In our own country French is undoubtedly the most 
studied foreign tongue (in the New York City public schools 
there are more pupils taking French than there are students 
* of Latin, German, Spanish and Italian put together), but 
none of us here will admit that French is thereby becoming 
the International Language, much as it may seem so to Gallic 
eyes and ears. In the absence of any generally recognized 
common tongue, a person aspiring to a broad culture must 
first be a linguist, and it is a commonplace observation that 
eminence in scholarship, science, commerce and technology 
does not run on all fours with linguistic talent. 

Let us mention again Japan. Three years ago the Third 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress met in Tokio under the auspices 
of the National Research Council. Its President, Dr. Joji 
Sakurai, in welcoming the delegates to Japan, referred to 
some of the troubles which confronted the Council, in part 
as follows: “In the first place, there is the difficulty of 
language, which by itself is enormous, or should I say insur- 
mountable.” (Will someone kindly tell the learned Doctor 
that “every scientist speaks English?”) At the opening of 
this Congress its Chairman, as was expected, ruled that all 
speeches should be in English — a news item which was given 
big headlines in American papers. But what was not men- 
tioned was the significant fact that this decision aroused the 
protest of seventeen professors in the University of Tokio 
who signed a “round robin” in favor of the admission of 
Esperanto as “a neutral language of world culture.” The 
Chair’s ruling was reversed and several speeches were made 
in the international tongue. 


Let us not make the mistake of supposing that the whole 
language problem of the world is, How may Englishmen and 
Americans communicate with other peoples? If, when we 
go abroad, foreigners have to talk to us in English, this is 
no proof that our language is conquering the rest of the 
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world; it merely shows once more that we English-speaking 
peoples are poor linguists. It may very well be that French- 
men and Germans, for instance, have accepted the “inevita- 
bility” of our language and, therefore, use English in their 
dealings with us. But as every triangle has three sides, what 
about the language used when these Frenchmen and Germans 
speak together? Will anyone contend that English is their 
common tongue? When Russian talks to Italian, or Spaniard 
talks to Pole, is it our speech that is used? To the extent 
that foreigners do actually use English in our absence and 
across their mutual frontiers, the argument for English as 
the already-arrived international language is a strong one. 
Instances of such use of English are, however, significantly 
rare, or else those whose argument could profit by their being 
mentioned are strangely silent. 

It may be urged that a Swede and a Chinaman, for in- 
stance, who can talk to us in English can also use the same 
tongue between them. This seems as axiomatic as “Things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other,” but it over- 
looks the fact that practically neither party to the conversa- 
tion uses our language with exactness, especially in pronuncia- 
tion, — the last stage in acquiring perfection in speaking any 
foreign tongue. Slight errors made in speaking, either by 
the Swede or the Chinaman are quite tolerable to us, for 
they hardly confuse the meaning. But English by a Swede 
in the ears of Chinaman is quite another matter. Here’s a 
good illustration: A friend of the writer attended an Inter- 
national Scientific Congress in Stockholm,— just such an 
occasion where the acid test of language applicability could 
be made. Although in the beginning both English and Ger- 
man had been agreed upon as official tongues, nearly every- 
one at first spoke English,—after a fashion! All, except 
those from Great Britain and America, had more or less 
difficulty in comprehension. After many a phrase had to be 
repeated, or re-translated for better understanding, confu- 
sions greatly subsided when more and more speeches were 
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made in German, and it was into this language that most 
of the proceedings were put in the latter days of the Con- 
gress! The simple reason was that perfection in pronuncia- 
tion was more easily acquired in the case of German. 
Compared with this case, typical because every world con- 
ference of the usual kind experiences the same linguistic 
chaos, a congress using Esperanto stands out in refreshing 
and inspiring contrast. There have been twenty-two of these 
gatherings since 1905, attended by from one thousand to 
five thousand delegates, representing as high as forty-three 
different national tongues. During the whole of the eight 
days the International Language is the only one heard, and 
no interpreters are seen or needed, although the programs 4 
include such diverse things as business discussion, scientific 
and travel lectures, religious services and theatricals. Many LY ; ad 
of the participants have come literally from the ends of the a 
earth, having learned their Esperanto entirely from a text- a 
book, without as much as a phonograph record to give the iq 
pronunciation, and yet here is complete and immediate under- 
standing. To cap the climax of this linguistic paradise, so 
uniform is the pronunciation that it is impossible to tell the ‘ 
nationality of the speaker, so far as his speech is any indi- a 
cation. 
Were such gatherings confined to long-haired language 
idealists merely, they would hardly have significance enough 
to merit our attention. But when world congresses of scien- 
tists, educators, technicians, religious or commercial people 
employ Esperanto in their respective fields (not primarily to 
propagate the language used) the fact assumes an impor- 
tance that should be recognized. The writer has attended 
at least a dozen of such international gatherings of special- 
ists, here and in Europe. Should you step into one you may 
be fairly drenched by geysers of technical terms, but above 
all you will be struck with the absolute neutrality of the 
language used. Here you will find no “favored nations” and 
none obviously under a linguistic humiliation. Those who 
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attended the recent Conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Geneva will appreciate this point. 
In that most exacting of all tests, the international con- 
gress, English is neither universal nor suitable, and there is 
no evidence that it is becoming either. In spite of its ad- 
_, mitted wide use and its centuries of existence it has failed 
- to achieve that which among Esperanto-users is already a 
commonplace. In this age of the airship, the radio, the talk- 
ing picture and television, is not our failure to use a neutral 
and efficient means of universal communication, — to create | 
one, if it does not already exist, —a glaring and an absurd 
anachronism, a reproach to every scientist and educator? 


Morning’s Wealth 


How good it is to see the birth of day, 
And count the gifts that time puts in her hand— 
Wealth that night left her when he went away, 
Boons that belong to that mysterious land 


Where sleep and dreams take anxious toil and care 
O’er thornless fields and give them peace for pain; 
So that impearled habiliments they wear 
When on day’s threshold they do stand again. 


How good it is to bid failure adieu 

And try once more; to hear the cheerful talk 
Of those rest-reinforced; to see anew 

The happy family of the sun; to walk 


Abroad with life—dear God, ’tis good to live 
When morn to man such priceless boons may give! 


ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER, 
Halifax, N. S. 
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A Postscript on Vocational Guidance 


CHESTER C. MAXEY 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
WHITMAN COLLEGE, WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Quer > TK the proverbial cat, the problem of vocational 
guidance in the schools refuses to be abandoned. 
Just when it seems to be neatly disposed of, i 

it appears again on the doorstep of the educa- 3 
tional profession demanding immediate atten- rf 
[ va Not to be unexpected, therefore, was the 4 
| radi address, on March 21, 1931, of Mr. E. T. 
Franks, vice-chairman of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, declaring for compulsory vocational 
guidance courses in the public schools as the only means of i] 
making education truly serviceable. Taking the same stand, if 
a recent report of the California Commission for the Study 
of Educational Problems says, “Complaints from all corners \ 
of California make it evident that despite the liberal expen- | 
ditures which have been made to establish and house a vast 
and complicated school system, the great purpose of fitting 4 
| young people for a definite job has been largely overlooked.” : 


Not overlooked, however, in the sense that the schools are 
niggardly in the offering of vocational courses, but, ironically 
enough, in the sense that “the bewildering array of courses 
offered, and the growing complications of the commercial, 
industrial, and professional worlds” seem to call for more 
competent vocational counsel than parents and ordinary 
teachers are qualified to give. The report therefore urges 
the appointment of full-time vocational counselors “qualified 
by previous broad experience in the work-a-day world,” who | 
shall teach a course in occupations which is to be made com- 
pulsory for all high school students not later than the junior 
year and who shall also act as individual advisers to stu- 
dents on vocational matters. 
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How it will be possible, at high school salary scales, to 
obtain full-time vocational counselors whose experience in 
the “work-a-day world” has been broad enough and success- 
ful enough to qualify them for the service outlined, the 
report discreetly fails to state. That is often the way with 
proposals to enlist the “work-a-day world” in the solution 
of educational problems. They are quite as visionary and 
impracticable as though they had been hatched by purely 
theoretical educationists. 


It would be fatuous to indulge in prophecies as to the future 
of vocational guidance, but my own experience impels me 
to hazard the guess that whatever the nature of the voca- 
tional guidance work undertaken by the public schools of 
the future, the administration of it will be in the hands, not 
of the “‘work-a-day world,” but of the educational profession. 
I have had some experience in trying to utilize the vocational 
wisdom of the “work-a-day world.” For some years I have 
been rather deeply involved, in fact officially involved, in the 
work of one of the great service clubs which has vocational 
guidance as one of its primary objectives. I have served 
on the vocational guidance committees of that organization 
and have seen highly successful lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
business men, and what not make a miserable failure of the 
job of advising young people how to find the proper niche 
in life. All they have to offer is experience in one particular 
calling—experience which, in this age of specialization, is 
increasingly narrow and confusing to the immature mind that 
is yet lacking in background for such advice—plus a lot of 
threadbare Horatio Alger platitudes which are worth pre- 
cisely nothing in a practical way. Sooner than have my 
child guided by the ill-balanced and indiscriminate advice of 
such persons, I would turn him loose to find his place in the 
world by the age-old process of trial and error, which is 
the method that he will have to employ in the end anyhow. 


I do not mean to imply that the experience of successful 
men in the “work-a-day world” is devoid of all value in 
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vocational guidance; but I do mean to say that so-called prac- 
tical men are likely to be poor judges of what in their experi- 
ence does and does not possess vocational guidance values 
for the immature mind, and are likely to be even poorer 
expositors of the secrets of success. The average successful 
man’s opinion of the factors of success is extremely interest- 
ing and useful for biographical and psychological purposes, 
but too often lacks the objectivity requisite for a truthful 
interpretation of the forces which made him what he is. 
The trained educator should use the opinions and experiences 
of men of the “work-a-day world” as laboratory material, 
should distill them to a residuum of essential truth, and 
should then utilize the result as the basis of systematic and 
properly graded instruction. If this is done, the educator 
is a far more practical vocational counselor than the prac- 
tical man himself. 

Much of the pother and fuss about vocational guidance 
seems to me to be the consequence of mistaken assumptions. 
The assumption, in the first place, that real life and school | 
life are two different things is largely without foundation. 
School life is a section of real life just as much as factory 
life, department-store life, farm life, or any other aspect a 
of community existence. A school is a highly organized social 4 
entity in which one encounters the same forms of motiva- 4 
tion, the same types of mental, psychological, and physical q 
experience, the same competitive influences, the same oppor- q 
tunity of testing various capacities and abilities, the same 
institutional processes as in any other organized human 
activities. School life, therefore, is not just a prelude to 
life; it is life—in truth a more intense and varied life than 
the average person lives after leaving school. For that rea- q 
son there is vocational significance in practically all school | 
activities. What we need to do is to learn to interpret these 
multifarious activities in vocational terms and to appreciate ' 
their bearing upon the vocational future of the student. 


Another assumption to which I object is the not uncom- 
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mon notion that every person is uniquely fitted for some 
particular vocation into which it is the function of the voca- 
tional adviser to steer him. Practically every person of aver- 
age ability is capable of success in more than one occupation. 
A sound mind and a healthy body may readily acquire the 
special knowledge and the skills requisite for almost any 
vocation. Special aptitudes do exist, but they are by no means 
as definite and conclusive as is often supposed. I have seen 
too many “natural born” candidates for law, medicine, engi- 
neering, music, art, or literature go through school with a 
fixed goal based on firm convictions as to natural gifts and 
aptitudes and then turn out to be happy and successful at 
something entirely different, to be over-impressed by the doc- 
trine of special aptitudes. Let us by all means encourage 
students to follow their special interests and aptitudes in 
so far as they know them, but let us also give them the kind 
of vocational counsel which will show them that many worthy 
goals lie within their ranges of possibility, and that many 
interests and aptitudes may be latent in their beings. And 
let us further undertake to explain to them the opportunities 
afforded by these various vocational goals, the steps involved 
in getting to these several destinations, and the correlation 
between present work in school and the occupational paths 
which lie before them. 

The last-mentioned thought brings me to another mistaken 
assumption that is all too common, namely, that some studies 
are intrinsically vocational while others are not. Teach a 
girl how to run a typewriter or a boy how to keep books 
and they will never doubt the vocational value of the work; 
but teach them history or literature and they rarely, if ever, 
will see that any vocational values are to be derived from 
that work. That is the fault both of the schools and of the 
business and professional worlds. We are obsessed with the 
idea that what young people mainly need for vocational suc- 
cess is a kit of tools, forgetting that they also need a set 
of brains to go along with their tools. Mr. George Gibbs, 
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the eminent consulting engineer, has stated the point exactly 
in discussing his own education. “The thing which I learned 
in college,” he says, “which was of greatest value to me in 
engineering was not so much the ability to calculate stresses, 
to design wheels and experiment with the elemental prob- 
lems of chemistry. These things many a man learns, and, 
learning no more, becomes merely a draftsman in an engi- 
neering office. What I found of value in college was the’ 
study of the fundamentals of knowledge and- those other 
things which gave me some kind of training in the exercise 
of common sense.” If Mr. Gibbs had been speaking to high- | 
school or grade-school students instead of college students . 
he undoubtedly would have said the same thing; for if there ; 
is one lesson above all others that the business and profes- 
sional world has learned in the last fifty years, it is that 
technical proficiency without broad intelligence behind it is 
a cheap and relatively valueless commodity. Vocational guid- 
ance which would ignore this truth and would insist upon 
directing each student into courses to fit him for a definite 
job before he has had a chance to experiment with his life, 
to find himself, and to acquire the essentials of a broad edu- 
cation will do infinitely more harm than good. 
Our thinking on this subject of vocational training and 
direction is too much freighted with the idea of vocational 
guidance and not enough with the idea of vocational self- 
discovery. We relish too much the parental prerogative of 
telling young folks what to do instead of aiding them to 
discover for themselves what they can do and how to do 
it. The proper function of the schools in vocational counsel-— 
ing should be to capitalize the spontaneous interest of stu- 
dents in their possible future occupations, to teach them to 
analyze themselves and their everyday school activities, both 
curricular and extra-curricular, with reference to vocational 
considerations, to supply them with authentic and practical 
information about all of the principal vocational opportuni-— 
_ ties, to give courses which will furnish basic training for a 
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occupational success, and finally, perhaps, to help them find 
jobs in lines in which they are interested or to direct them 
to higher institutions of education in which they may carry 
on their pursuit of vocational training. To go beyond this, 
to endeavor to classify and regiment young people along 
vocational lines before their minds are formed and their 
capacities developed, to try to impose upon every student 
a fixed occupational objective is an infringement upon each 
generation’s right of self-determination, and might, if car- 
ried to extremes, be a menace to democracy. There is more 
to life than preparing for a job, more than finding the right 
job according to a personnel expert’s idea of the systematic 
pigeon-holing of men and jobs, more even than finding a 
satisfactorily remunerative job. More important than all 
these, especially in a democratic society that hopes to remain 
so, is the capacity of each man to stand on his own feet, 
think for himself, choose his own occupation, assume the 
sole responsibility for getting ready for his job and for get- 
ting it after he is ready, to challenge fortune in his own right. 
and to be not afraid even of failure. 


Teacher To Pupils 


I bade you mulch the soil 

And gave you roots to plant. 

With love and honest toil, 

The patience of the ant 

Must yet be yours, and all its dower, 
To bring your gardens into flower. 


Dr. FrepericK HERBERT ADLER, 
Yestern Reserve University. 
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Blueberries 


I bent above ripe blueberries. 

It seemed a happy play 

With rock and weed and blueberries ; 
And then I bore away 

A pail of purple blueberries 
Through knee-deep seeding hay. 


I could not sleep for blueberries 
That followed in my tread; 
They hung about my pillow, 
They ripened on my bed; 
Sapphire and opal blueberries, 
Corals—white and red. 


I closed my eyes to blueberries ; 
They pressed into my brain. 
The sea wind swished upon their leaves } 
Like snow upon a pane. 

They rang small bells, my blueberries, . 
Musical as rain. 


Pearl an debon blueberries, 

Lapis, amethyst, 

Fields of onrushing blueberries 
My lips, in passing, kissed ; 

Then that free world of blueberries 
Dissolved in mauve and mist. 


O haunted, haunting blueberries, 

Your life of holidays— 

Your wee folk of the blueberries, 

Their sweet, shy roundelays— 

O haunted, haunting blueberries, 
Your call is one that strays 1 
Where wheels would crush you, blueberries, : 
Where din would stiflle praise; 

It harks me back to blueberries— 

To wastes and wilding ways. 


DoroTHEa LEaw, 
Langhorne, Penna. 


American Notes—Editorial 


There is nothing better for a student than to read good books, 
when we are in the elementary school, the high school, or the 
academy. One should make it a practice to really read books when 
we are young,—even when we do not understand fully what we read. 
We get something that we did not know, even if we think that we 
cannot tell why or what we read. Presently we find ourself learning. 
Then we begin to talk about what we have seen or read, more easily. 
The mind is growing. One begins to understand. When we do 
this we want to tell someone about what we really think. And so 
our brain grows. We talk better. We find that it is well to find 
all about things that we can. And not only this,—but other things. 
You have become a teacher to those whom you meet. You think, 
as well as see; and you become a useful and happy man,—or woman, 

If you are going into business you need to read books to be under- 
standing of other people and how they work. How can you under- 
stand,—unless you know? The brain must be on the alert. You 
must know your customer. You must size him up, and find his 
side. What he wants, what he has done, and how he deals with 
those other people? If you are to be a teacher, or professor, you 
must meet all sorts of people; the boys, and girls, and their fathers 
and mothers! Again, you must have poise, and sympathy and 
patience! More and more you must have poise, and sympathy, 
and patience. More and more you will come to know that you are 
maturing. Books, people, yourself, acts, both good and bad, how 
to make things, and how to make people better. This is life! 

Is it not great? And is it not splendid to be a teacher! And 
to make others grow because you are growing! Is it not the way 
to live on Earth, and in Heaven!—F. H. Paumer, Fditor, Boston, 
Mass. 


Editor, Education, Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Editor: We think your readers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the results of our teacher’s essay contest which won for a 
Lynchburg, Virginia teacher a ten-week trip to the Orient with 
all expenses paid. 

Our letter to you December 20 announced the contest. Enclosed 
is the story of the results which we hope you’ll think worth printing 
in your next issue. Perhaps you'll find among the winners a teacher 
from your district. Thanks in advance for making it available to 
your readers. Cordially yours, Grorce F. Pitnor, Managing Editor. 
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Vireinta TEACHER WINS OrrIENT Trip. Miss Mary Spotswood 
Payne, teacher of English at E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, is winner of the ten-week trip this summer with the fifth 
Upton Close Expedition to Japan and China offered by The Ameri- 
can Boy magazine and Pacific Era Travels, Inc., to the teacher 
writing the best 300-word essay on “Why I Want to Spend a Sum- 
mer in the Orient?” All of Miss Payne’s expenses will be paid from 
the time she leaves Lynchburg on June 15 till she returns early 
in September. On the way to Seattle where the Expedition sets 
sail on June 24, Miss Payne will stop for two glorious days in the 
Canadian Rockies as guest of The American Boy at Banff and 
Lake Louise. 


We Piay War. Many Americans are mystified as to the Adminis- 
tration’s purpose in holding this month the largest military air 
maneuvers ever staged anywhere at any time. 

The President has just been making speeches on the necessity of 
international good will and confidence. Does he think that these 
provocative war games and bombing raids will make our neighbors 
love and trust us more? Does he think this militaristic splurge 
will help convince the rest of the world of our sincerity in signing 
the Kellogg treaty “renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy,”’—an anti-war pledge which he repeated this week to the 
International Chamber of Commerce? 


The President has just been making speeches on the necessity 
of reducing preparedness costs, which threaten another armament 
race and another war. Does he think that this mammoth mobiliza- 
tion, estimated to cost $3,000,000 and probably much more, will 
reduce military expenses ? 

The President laments the billion dollar annual deficit which 
faces the Government next month, a staggering and unprecedented 
deficit, larger than our total regular annual expenses before the war. 
Does he think the money burned up in this military gesture will 
help balance the budget? 

The President has blocked Federal aid to the 6,000,000 unem- 
ployed, despite the fact that the state and municipal funds which 
have provided 72 per cent of the relief are now in the main exhausted. 
What will the 6,000,000 unemployed and their dependents think 
of a government which, when they ask for bread, gives them a 
war show?—From the News, Washington, D. C., a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, May 9, 1931. 
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Book Reviews 


CREATIVE MIND, by C. Spearman, is the first volume in the series, 
“The Contemporary Library of Psychology,” edited by Prof. Francis 
Aveling, of the University of London, England. (D. Appleton; $2.00.) 

This little volume deals popularly with an explanation of the mental 
processes involved in creative work, especially in the field of arts and 
letters, invention and discovery. 

“‘Creative mind! These are big words,” says Spearman. “Rendered 
into the Greek language, they become ‘Nous Poetikos,’ that great mys- 
tery conceived by Aristotle. The Passive Mind, he writes, is potentially 
all things; but the creative mind is that which converts the poten- 
tial things into actual things, as light turns potential colour into 
actual colour.” 

While this book is altogether different in tone and purpose to 
Spearman’s other book, “The Abilities of Man,” it contains quite a 
bit of interesting material, handled, of course, in an original manner. 
It falls far short of succeeding as a “popular” presentation, because 
of a certain lack of continuity. The different chapters suffer greatly 
in this respect. The chapters, in themselves, are clear enough, but do 
not seem to tie in to any consistent general plan. There is just a 
suggestion of traditionalism that harks back to the earlier psychologies. 
The author does not seem to have a mastery of the ideas of other psy- 
chologists, especially of John B. Watson’s Behaviorism. A reading of 
Murchison’s “Psychologies of 1929” (which I heartily recommend to all 
teachers for an understanding of the various schools of modern psy- 
chological thought) shows us that there is more than one way to 
regard artistic and creative effort. Spearman smells too much of the 
cloister and is not himself in this attempt. Perhaps the book has been 
boiled down too much. The illustrations are excellent, but “Neogene- 
sis” is still too much of a morsel for popular comprehension.—Reviewed 
by Henry Flury, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


ADOLESCENT EDUCATION. By Frederick E. Bolton, Ph.D. (Clark), 
Dean Emeritus of the School of Education, University of Washington. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This work is more than a mere discussion of the physiological and 
psychological phenomena of adolescence; it is a noteworthy appraisal 
of our present-day social order in relation to the activities of youth. 
The author makes it clear that neither the individual nor the school 
cati be comprehended as isolated entities. Significant chapters are: 
Adolescent Intelligence, Ministration to Individual Differences, Youth 
end Crime, and Character Education. Dr. Bolton’s latest volume is one 
of the outstanding contributions to recent pedagogical literature.— 
Reviewed by J. F. Santee, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon. 
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FADS AND FALLACIES IN PRESENT-DAY EDUCATION, By H. E. 
Buchholz. The Macmillan Company. The thought of this book can be 
found if you read it carefully. Perhaps some might find it by reading 
the titles in the Contents. Here it is, viz.: Foreword, and a Reply; 
Introduction; Leadership Pianissimo; The Tale of a Peanut; Ichabod 
Wants a Portfolio, Hence a Department of Education; More Money for 
Less Education, but America is Young and Rich; The Poor Enriched 
Curriculum, a Triumph for the Progressives; Prussianized Pedagogues, 
the Teachers of Liberty; Public Education Feminized, Fallacy of Equal 
Salary Scales; Sample Schoolbooks, a Study in Polite Graft; Index. With 
thought, one might find it interesting and useful. 


HIGH SCHOOL HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. By Edwin C., 
Woolley, Ph.D., and Franklin W. Scott, Ph.D., and J. C. Tressler, A.M. 
D. C. Heath and Company. Price $1.16. Grammar, Unity, Sentence 
Sense, Coherence, Emphasis, Punctuation, The Paragraph, Mechanics, 
Building a Composition, The Right Word, Speech, Letter Writing, Spell- 
ing, Appendix. All that, done quickly. 


A LIBRARY FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. By Evangeline 
Colburn. Paper covers; price not given. The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Part I, The Elementary School Library; Part II, 
Annotated List of Books Representing the Most Frequent Choices of 
Pupils in Grades IV, V and VI; III, Fairy and Fanciful Tales; IV, 
Poetry; V, Stories of All Kinds: No. 1, Adventure, Stories, 2. American 
Histories—Fiction, 3. Other Countries—Fiction, 4. Stories of Home and 
School, 5. Stories of Ships, Seas and Pirates. Then Author Index, Title 
Index, 


STORIES OF PLANT LIFE. By Florence Bass. Revised edition. 
D. C. Heath and Company. A First and Second Reader. It is a book 
that will give the children observation and lead them to conversation on 
plant life and make them familiar with the things that the book treats 
of. The pictures are admirable. 


EDUCATION, CRIME, AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. By William C. 
Bagley. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.20. Perhaps the table of 
contents of this book will tell what it is and how it works. There are 
several chapters as follows, viz.: I. Two Outstanding Problems of Ameri- 
can Education; II. Some Handicaps of Character Education in the 
United States; ILI, Discipline and Dogma; IV. Shibboleths and Slogans 
in Educational Reform; V. Playing at the Work of Education; VI, 
Through Discipline to Freedom; VII. Emergent Idealism; and VIII. 
Education for Adaptability. From these titles we can imagine what is 
in this book. : 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY. Interpretations of Educational and Other 
Forces. By Charles Franklin Thwing, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $2.25. 

The Contents are as follows, viz.: The Best and the Worst in Ameri- 
can Society; The American Family; The Pilgrims’ Motive and Contri- 
bution; The Effect of the European War on Higher Learning in Ameri- 
ean Society ; The American Civil War and the Great War, A Comparison; 
Prospects of Liberal Education After the Great War; Public Opinion in 
the United States in the Last Three Years; American Society After the 
Great War; Ruling Ideas in American Society; What Are the Tests of a 
Nation’s Civilization? Can America Meet Them; Growth of Institutions 
in American Society. 


A GATEWAY TO MUSIC. By Wilton W. Blancke, Ph.D., and Jay 
Speck, Mus.B. D. C. Health and Company. Price $1.48. A book that 
is intended for beginners in the study of music theory. There are 
eight chapters, viz.: Music Notation; Time Values of Measures; Sharps 
and Flats—The Chromatic Scale—The Diatonic Scale; Intervals; Minor 
Scales and Others; Brief Description of the Instruments of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Brief Description of the Instruments of the Band; 
and Music Terminology. 

THE VALUE OF LAW OBSERVANCE. A Factual Monograph. De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of Prohibition, Washington, D.C. A. W. W. 
Woodcock, Director. The laws referred to are the national prohibition 
laws, pure food and drug laws, health and sanitation laws, anti-gam- 
bling laws, and laws prohibiting prostitution. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. William Shakespeare. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by R. Adelaide Witham. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 68 cents, postpaid. One hundred and twenty-five pages are 
Introduction, with pictures, etc., one being a page of “The Excellent 
History of the Merchant of Venice, With the extreme cruelty of Shylock, 
the Jew, towards the saide Merchant, in cutting a just pound of his 
flesh. And the obtaining of Portia, by the choyse of three Caskets. 
Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed by F. Roberts, 1600.” Below it 
reads: “Thomas Pavier’s Title-Page for His 1619 issue of “The Merchant 
of Venice.” 

THE MARYWOOD SECOND-READER MANUAL. By Sister Mary 
Estelle, of the Sisters of the Order of Saint Dominic, Great Rapids, 
Michigan. 48c. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

STUDENTS’ MARKS IN COLLEGE. By John E,. Bohan. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1931. Price $1.50. Every teacher should have this 
book at hand. It is useful everywhere. 
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EMERY COLOR PRINTS 


FINE ART FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 


Available Illustrated 
in 15 Emery Print 

Different Catalogue 
Sizes 15 cents 


555 RACING TEA CLIPPERS, 184 Patterson 


These faithful reproductions of famous paintings are a representa- 
tive group of old masters and contemporary painting subjects that are 
appropriately chosen for schoolroom decoration. Being carefully pro- 


duced in transparent oil color by trained artists, the vibrant color quality { 
of the originals is retained. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc., % Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue, New York 302 Palmer House Shops, Chicago 


Plan to use these {oan in September and all through the new school year as aids in teaching 
Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x3%. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
54 x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. Size 5% x 8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors— — 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. | 
ures 


Size 7x 9. Send 75 cents for our set of 25 Bird Pict 
with a very brief description of each. 


The Perry Unit Poems. 
Each poem is on paper 54 x 8 inches, and is punched ready 
for tying into loose-leaf booklets. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


Baby Stuart Van Dyck 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more ; $1.25 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘(7 know of no other company that gives such beautifal pictures 
for such a small sum of money.’’ 


he Perry Pictures ©. 80x 120, MALDEN, MASS, 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Official Organ of 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The Catholic University of America 


A Magazine devoted to the interests of Catholic Schools. 
Discusses general educational problems as well as prin- 
ciples and methods applicable to special fields. 


COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE 


Indispensable for teachers, school executives, superintendents — Worth 
while and inspiring for all interested in any phase of educational work. 


$3.00 the YEAR SPECIMEN COPY GLADLY SENT $3.50 the YEAR 
Domestic TEACHERS ON APPLICATION Foreign 


Write us for descriptive brochure of various publications of interest to teachers 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


WASHINGTON 1326 Quincy Street Northeast D. C. 


BIND YOUR EDUCATION 


The numbers of this magazine are permanently valuable. 
A set of the bound volumes is worth more than two hundred 
dollars. 


The volumes, year by year, reflect the growth of educa- 
tional thought and practice. They make an_ exceptionally 
valuable reference library for all those who are interested in 


educational affairs. 


Save the numbers as they come to vou. At the end of 
the school year in June have them bound by your nearest 


bindery, or send them to us for binding. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


This number of Epucarion is the last in Volume LI. The next will appear in 
September. There are some important changes that may appear that will make the 
magazine even more useful. So we will not say just now what articles they will be. 
But they will be equal, if not better, than those that have been. 

This morning, in May, one of our readers writes us as follows: “I have been 
trying to find time since winter to tell you how much we are enjoying your magazine, 
We have an excellent education department in our College, and the students have been 
yery much interested in your magazine, since most of the articles are written in a 
more personal style than those in”—naming several other school magazines. 

We thank this reader, for these words. They make us happy! 


THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAJ, Inc. 


1759 Salmon Tower, 11 W. 42nd Street - - New York City 
711 Witherspoon Building, Walnut at Juniper St., Philadelphia 


The right teacher for the right place, 
The Agency you will recommend to your friends. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency Stoo! oat eradee wit competeat Teacher 


Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Rooms 404-408, Spencer Trask Building 
W. W. ANDREWS, President. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary. 74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Prompt! Courteous! Fair! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


EITHER 


Magazine Subscriptions new or RENEWALS 


CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED AT LOWEST CLUBBING RATES 
TRY OUR SERVICE 
THE PALMER COMPANY 120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS ON PHYSICAL TRAINING sy WILLIAM A. STECHER, M. P. E, 


Director oF Puysicat EpucaTion tn Pustic ScHooLs oF PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Games and Dances, Fourth Revised Edition, 8vo., 


Physical Training Lessons, Grades I- VI, . . net, $2.50 
Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics for Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools, . . « met, $1.35 
of Gymnastics for Junior igh Schools, . net, $1.75 


Physical Training Lessons for Backward Classes, Paper, . . . net, $0.50 
Published by JOHN JOS. McVEY, - 1229 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| |simmons cotcece ||| PRINTING 
SUMMER SESSION 
OPEN TO MEN ANDO WOMEN 
qt, is our specialty, and for over 
; JULY6 TO AUGUST 14, 1931 one hundred years this office 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS hans turned out fom ite preneny 
zi Costume Design, Home Decoration, Principles of anything from eS business card 
tr ing Clothing and Textiles. fine Genealogicai and Historical 
: SCHOOL OF SECRETARIAL STUDIES Collections of the Essex Insti- 
Methods of Teaching and Subject Matter : Accounts, tute of Salem, Mass. @ We 
Advertising, Business Organization and Manage- ° 
ment, Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, have a modern and up-to-date , 
Office Methods, Psychology for Teachers, Short- 
: hand and Typewriting, Stenotypy, Tests and equipment, experienced and ' 
if —_— efficient workmen for the better 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE grades of printing. Q Let us 
Book Selection, Classificacion, Reference, School 
, Libraries. know what you need in the line ; 
ty SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING of printing and we will estimate ‘ 
; Courses for head nurses, supervisors, and instructors and show samples of our work. 
: in schools of nursing: Anatomy and Physiology, . 
1 Principles of Teaching, Teaching in Schools of @Our prices are reasonable 
DORMITO* IES 
: For catalogue and information address the Registrar. NEWCOMB & GA USS Co. 
| BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS No. | City Hall Avenue Salem, Mas, 
T 
| SCHULE HELLERAU-LAXENBURG 
| SUMMER-COURSES OF THE HELLERAU-LAXENBURG SCHOOL 
Laxenburg Castle, near Vienna (Austria) 
t 
{ _ The Summer Courses of the Hellerau-Laxenburg School in Rhyth- kn 
| mical, Musical and Physical Education and in Dance are already begin- m 
ning in May this year. The different courses, each lasting four weeks, ea 
| are held in the following months: 
t ' I. Course 4. May - 30. May T 
Il. Course 1. June - 27. June 120 
| Ill. Course 6. July - I. August 
a IV. Course 3. August - 29. August 
. h Aside from these courses, which offer a comprehensive theoretical and 
practical introduction into the work of the Hellerau-Laxenburg School, “ 
the following Special Courses are offered: At first, a special course of two know 
| weeks duration for Kindergarten-Teachers, beginning 18. May till 30. May, neg 
Bl further special courses of 4 weeks duration, from 6. July till 1. August Bruns 
for Teachers, Gymnastic-Teachers, Musicians, Dancers and Dancing in the 
n Teachers, and at the same time a special course in English and for chil- In 
| dren. Apart from the practical work, specialists are lecturing on Educa- vear ( 
tion, Psychology, Dancing, History, Costume Design, etc. Th 
Further information and a prospectus with numerous illustrations cam it 


be obtained from the Secretary of the Hellerau-Larenburg School, Lazen- 
burg Castle, near Vienna (Austria). 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
Part Ill 


- JAMES L. HOLTSCLAW, A.B. 
Director of Commercial Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


Parts | and II of GENERAL BUSINESS transactions of the home and business and a 
SCIENCE (Jones and Bertschi) are bringing a _ simplified system of recording these transactions. 
new type of business education to thousands 
of students. 


No bookkeeping rules to be learned. No 
attempt to train bookkeepers. The treatment is 

The main objective of GENERAL BUSI- decidedly original, non-technical and yet strictly 
NESS SCIENCE, Part Ill, is to give every practical. A one-semester course, filled with 
student a clear understanding of the financial busy work of real life value to every student. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, Part - 51.00 
PROJECTS IN BUSINESS SCIENCE, Part Il- - $1.00 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 


The Sloyer Test in World History SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
By Monroe W. SLover | Edited by J. McKeen Cattell 

This is a new completion type of test A weekly journal that aims to present 

for advanced high school or college students. the™unity of education from the nursery 

It is designed to test the student’s working school and before, to the university and 


knowledge of the great events and move- after, and to keep the educational system in 

ments in world history, and their relation to touch with modern democratic civilization, 

each other. Five dollars a year Fifteen cents a copy 
Sample copy with key, 20 cents. 

THE PALMER COMPANY 


Grand Central Terminal New York, N. Y- 


120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Subscriptions to EDUCATION 


It may be of interest, to both present and prospective subscribers to EDUCATION, te 
know that we have regular paid vearly subscriptions in the following Foreign Countries, viz 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, Ceylon, Hungary, India, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, South Africa, British West Indies. Finland, Syria, Egypt, Russia, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ottawa, British Columbia, Chile, San 
Salvador, Buenos Aires, Nicaragua, Brazil. We have an excellent patronage for the Magazine 
in the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, and other dependencies or near neighbors. 

In addition to the regular price of $4.00 per year, foreign subscribers pay extra postage 
as follows: Canada, 20 cents per. year (2 cents a number); overseas subscribers, 30 cents per 
year (3 cents a number). 

There are ten numbers a year, monthly, except July and August. A Title-Page and Table- 
of-Contents for the volume for a given year is supplied free to subscribers, 

Subscriptions may begin at any time, 


This Magazine is widely used in research work on educational subjects. 


Address THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


bp 
LLOYD L. JONES, B.B.A., A. B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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STEELE’S Tl 
_ A Practically New Sixteen Varieties of Duck Shades 
j Superior Steel Rollers 
H d T it New | 
ew Installation Bar 
am mon ype wri er Each is a Progress Mile Post 
1 - Of Which Others Cannot Boast 
— 
AT A LOW FIGURE — 
Many scholarly writers have become 
habituated to use this Typewriter. Tk 
It is no longer being manufactured. | 
Ai But it has not gone from the market; te reatimnteontilier If no Local Dealer 
and ‘a new one like ours will last a Write us 
e lifetime. It has been on the shelf 
in our office since it was received, fj 
Ee save for a few days when we loaned 
EE it to a friend for a special use. We EDUCATIONAL GUIDE BOOKS . 
i have become used to another ma- | 
4 chine, and this is our sole reason for HANDBOOKS for PARENTS and TEACHERS 
offering this Hammond for sale. Its 
t : price, when we bought it was $125.00. PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
: It seems too bad to have it lie idle 15th Edition, 1232 pages 
te when you could use it. Come in and SUMMER CAMPS 
: see it: or write to us about it. 3th Edition 832 pages 
PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Address Ist Edition, 798 pages 
1 Any of the above $6.00 prepaid 
H A M M 0 N D TY P EW RIT ER Circular and sample pages free om request T 
45 West Street Braintree, Mass. om 
. , PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass Or 
ii 
Boston University 
School of Education|] | 
FULL VALUE | 
When You B offers 
i rae 1. Senior College and Graduate work in 
| teacher training for the bachelor’s, Suc 
master’s and doctor's degrees. 
| 2. New degree courses in Physical Edu- 2¢ 
ie cation for men and now (through the 
te MADE OF amalgamation of the Sargent School & 
‘our-year certificate an ve-year 
ARTGLO gree courses in Art, 
e resources of a large Univer- 
p The Fabric of Distinction sity are available for every student. 
B) Comfortable dormitories for women 
4 e historical and cultural associa- 
ei All Wool Double Warp Bunting tions of Boston are a constant asset. ove 
and Address, Dean Arthur H. Wilde, 
DEFIANCE 97 Huntington Ave., Boston FIELI 
Two Ply Cotton Bunting = — 
THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE’ BEAUTIFUL STATIONERY as 
SOLD BY CEALERS EVERYWHERE 201b. Hammermill Bond. Printed to order. Postpaid >) ——— 
Manufactured only by Price per . 100 250 an iw 
85 FIFTH AVE. Bond L etterheads. any size $1.00 $1 75 2. TH 
Rond FE 3% x 64 100 1.75 250 
ANNIN & C0. oY. andl 1,50 250 40 
4 Personal Stationery, Cards, Tickets, Invitationt yy 
World Satisfaction Guaranteed, Send for Samples. 
: The J. R. S. Co., Dept. P, 800 Stewart Amp Colles 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Naw Yorx. 225 Fifth Ave. PirrssurGH, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. Kansas Crry, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Avenue BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 808 Title Bldg. PorTLAND, ORg., Journal Bide. 
PutLapELenta, Pa., 1420 Chestnut St. Los ANGELES, 52: Brockman Bldg. 


Send to any of the above addresses for Registration Form Free. 
SEE ALSO BACK COVER OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


Under New and Progressive Management Recommends teachers 
to colleges, public 


The Pratt Teachers Agency and private schools 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York in every section 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies of the United States 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACF M. ARROTT, Manzee: 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 
MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIFS 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“THREE AGENCIES — ONE REGISTRATION" 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct cadis from employers 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Clapp Memoria! Bldg., Portland, Me 


TEACHERS! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK 1T THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successorto THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Eotablished 1880 


205 North Seventh Street P, O. Box 157 Allentown, Pa. 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Ag-neies 


PH. D’s. NEEDED FOR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
FREE REGISTRATION TO PH.D’s 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


FIELD WEST 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. WILLIAM RUFFER Px Mor DENVER, COLO, MINN. 


Largest Teachers Agency In The Wests 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Mass 


College and High School Work our Specialty. Established 1885. Manual on Request. 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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Teachers Wanted 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Ine, 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Northampton Syracuse 
Cincinnati New Haven Bowling Green 
Jacksonville, Florida Washington, D.C, 


Established 1889 


31 Union Square, New York, N.Y. Telephone 8. P, Nannion 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Algonquin 1756 Miss M. B. Gosman } Manager 


We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private Schools for over forty years. We have no branches 
All applications for membership and all requests for teachers receive the personal attention of the managers. Call 
write or telephone us for careful personal service. Member National Association of leachers’ Agencies, 


I 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


j Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency || | \ 


. Established 1855 CHAS. W. MULFOKD, Prop. 
866 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY BETWEEN 34TH AND 85TH STREETS 


1836 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
945 Unton Trust Bupe., PirrsBuRGH, Pa. G 


A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Service free to school officials, 


BRANOH OFFICES 


| SCHOOL PICTURES 

Art supervisors and teachers are particularly requested 
to communicate with us when in need of pictures of any 
kind. We give particular attention to orders for pictures 
for class gifts. 
i If your school is dingy with antique, wrinkled, mono- 
H tone, or faded and uninteresting pictures, let us send you 
an estimate on the cost of putting some life and color on 
your walls. 
i Our connections with the art centers of Europe and 
; America enable us to offer a distinctive service to those 
} who want large reproductions of the world’s masterpieces 
of painting. 
| We also have a very attractive line of colored repro- J 
ductions of modern paintings, particularly American sub- J 


jects. These are all in color and may be had in a size J 
about 22 x 30 for $10.00 each. Send for our beautiful J 
portfolio catalog of many of these subjects. Price of port- J 
folio 50c, which will be credited on any order for these El 
pictures. 

THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Specializes in supplying Universities, Colleges, and all Schools with 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC only 


Thirty years’ experience, Let us analyze your needs. Counselling. 
HENRY C. LAHEE, — 12 Huntington Avenue — Boston, Massachusetts 


“THE OLD RELIABLE”’ ESTABLISHED 1882 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


MEMBERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Every applicant is registered permanently in every office. 


CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Building 
NEW YORK, Flatiron Building KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Building 
SPOKANE, WASH., Chamber Com. Bldg. 


Send for ‘‘ The Teacher and | he Teacher Agency,’’ full of keen suggestions 
about applications. 


GET BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
TEN THOUSAND NAMES — PRICE $1.00 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
The following articles have appeared in EDUCATION, as specified below, viz. : 


The Junior High School Project, A Study of. Joseph Ableson.. . . Sept., 1916 
The Junior High School, Bibliography of. Joseph Ableson.. . . . Deg, 1916 
The Junior High School, Possibilities of. Thomas H. Briggs. . . . Jan., 1917 


| 


The Junior High School in Villages. J. Murray Foster. . . . . . April, 1917 
The Junior High School and the English Problem. Maud Manley. . Dee., 1917 
The Junior High School, Theory of. W.D.Armentrout. . . . . May, 1919 
The Junior High School, Cheosing a Vocation in. Frank B. Whitney. Oct., 1919 
The Junier High School and the Drama. M.B. Jaslow.. . . . . April, 1922 


Junior High School, Guidance Activities in. A.W. Edgerton. . . Nov., 1922 
The Junior High School: Its Origin and Trend. F.L.Cardozo . . June, 1923 
The Junior High School: Its Underlying Principles. Albert Renwick. June, 1923 
Junior High School, The Project Method in. Ona L. Nolan. . . . Jam, 1924 


Junior High School, The. Ransom A. Mackie. . . . . . . « Sept., 1924 
Junior High School, Algebra in. John J. Birch, . . . . . . . Sept., 1925 
Junier High School, Basic Purposes of. Howard B. Gladfelter. . . Nov., 1925 
Junior High School, Tendencies of. Carl W. Schrader. . . . . Sept., 1926 


Junior High School, Paramount Objectives of. Frederick E. Bien. . Jan., 1927 
Junior and Senior High Schools, Examinations in. J.S. Kinder. . . June, 1927 


EDUCATION, now in its 51st year and vol., is $4.00 a year. PUT IT ON YOUR LIST. 
Back numbers postpaid at 50c per copy. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, aT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Louise Rice, world famous graphologist, 
can positively read your talents, virtues 
and faults in the drawings, words and 
what nots that you scribble when “‘lost 
in thought”’. 

Send your “‘scribblings” or signature 
for — tm Enclose the picture of the Mikado 
head, cut from a box of Mikado pencils, and 
ten cents. Address Louise Rice, care of 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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PLICATION PHOTO: 
WANT A G000 POSITION? TRY OUR PHOTOS 


BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APDROVED 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES, PERFECT Copies 
MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP A 

PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ [<) 


MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO ana ORDER TODAY? 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE 
1110 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO. ILLINGM 


Back Numbers of “EDUCATION” 
may be obtained by writing to the Publishers 
at 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Include 
50c for postage and each copy needed. 

THE PALMER COMPANY 


Class, Fraternity and Athletic 
PINS, RINGS and 


MEDALS 


CHAS. A. WINSHIP AND CO. 
713 B. Capitol Bldg. 159 N. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


College-Grade Business Courses in two years: Business 
Administration - Executive Secretarial. Also 


shorter business courses aining leads to executive- 
grade positions. Placement service at graduation and 
later if needed. New building. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue to 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. Hancock 6300 


PRINTING & BOOKBINDING 


WE possess unexcelled facilities for editing and 

ens your school or college papers. Send us 

our MSS. for examination and get our rates. Our 

indery is thoroughly ableto handle repair work. 

Public and School Libraries are our specialties. Our 
School supplies are second to none. 

ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS 
111 Day St,, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS 


Protect Your Idea! 


Write Freely, sending Data of your 
Invention, for full advice. 


for “ Proof of Invention” 
folder mailed free. 


We give genuine personal service. 


Established—Experienced 
Thirty Years 


E.E. VROOMANS. CO, 


153 Atlas Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


paid any pre 
is, Schools 


i iti We will accept any new or 6 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash & 

i Send list for our 


salable us, ‘or 
BARNES and NOBLE. Inc. 76 Fifth Ave., Rew Yort 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlings 
$2.00 each), Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and F 
reed Translations (§2.00 each) of Caesar’s 
lic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Translations of other Ancient and Modern @ 
sics. We can also supply any Dictionary § 
lished, including the well known Studenm 
French, German, Italian and Spanish two- 
Dictionaries, at $1.25 Noble’s ad Type § 

ish-English, English-Spanish Dictionary at 

Rost aid. Cash with order. 

RANSLATION PUBLISHING COMPANY 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ew Editions of 


KINGSLEY 


| STUDIES, IN LITBRATORE 


Maup B. KiNGSLRY and others 
§Revised by HAROLD T. BATON, A.M. 


Silas Marner House of Seven Gables | 


Julius Caesar — As You Likelt 
The Ancient Mariner A Tale of Two Cities 
Ivanhoe — Sohrab and Rustum! 
Macbeth | King Henry V 
Burke’s Speech Lorna Doone — 

The Lady of the Lake —|—* Treasure Island 
Evangeline _ The Merchant of Venice’ 
Idylls of the King 


Price 20 cents each 
Send for a sample outline and the complete list 


PRECIS PRACTICE PAD. 
W, LEHMANN, 


This pad of clear, concise directions for. précis westtinas with illus- 
trative examples and practice problems is designed for students prepar- 
ing for college entrance examinations. Much of the material is taken 
from recent C. E. E. B. and M. I. T. examinations. Tyee ee 


your Senior English classes. 


Price 60 cents, list 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
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The isk Teachers’ 


WE AIM TO PALL EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS EVERY 


’ Universities‘and Normal Schools, more than any other correspom 


" @ uniform registration blank and other standardized material. 


but subject-to the Everett O. Fisk & Co., so far as their advertie 


concerned,” thus providing as in our National and State Governii 
--.or as in the case of the British Empire and her provinces, for ge "d 
‘harmony for usage and helpful interrelationship with local con rom 


_~ BYRACUSE, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO., 1020 McGeaam 
PA., 1420 Chestnut St. PORTLAND, ORE., Journal Bldg. 


FOUNDED BY EVERETT 0. FISKE, 


UR headquarters in Boston have a 
@) location for a Teachers’ Agency, as Massachusetts, with lesa 7 

one-tenth the area of Minnesota, has thirty high grade Colm 
area in the world, ten institutions of College and University - 
being located within a half dozen miles of the State House, inchal 
Harvard, Northeastern and Boston Universities, Massachusetts & 
tute of Technology, Tufts, Boston, Radcliffe, Jacks on, Simmonsg™ ; 
Immanuel! Colleges. 


isk Agenciso seated the Gities of Amerien 
their local management, whose managers are authorized by Everett O. Fisk @ oe 
Massachusetts corporation, to use their trade name, “The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


The Contract with the managers of each office provides that they 4 
be proprietors of the office as solely responsible for the local managémm 


printing, and relationships of their office to other Fisk Agenciegmm 


Our patrons will usually find it to their convenience and advantage to pam 
the Fisk Agency nearest to them, but are perfectly free to deal with any otha 


We have placed teachers in every state in the Union; am 
Provinces of Canada, also in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, Hai a 
maica, Porto Rico, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, England, am 
Italy, Germany, Turkey, Singapore, China, R 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. | 4 


Send to any of the addresses below for Circular and Registration Hil 


BOSTON, MASS., 120 Boylston St. PITTSBURGH,PA.,549Union 
NEW YORK, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. § BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 808 Title 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
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